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FAMILIAR TALKS. 
An Improved Western Corn Crib. 
Three or four new corn cribs were being 
built at Oak Grove farm the last time 
we visited it, for storing the crop grown 
upon the 55-acre cornfield. The cribs are 
set upon posts firmly planted in the earth, 
with about four feet above the surface. 
Upon these heavy cross pieces are placed 
for supporting the sills, which are thirty 
feet long and four feet apart. The plates 
are eight feet apart, which gives a roof 
that affords ample protection to the sides of 
the crib and its contents. ‘There are joisis 


running lengthwise for nailing the upright 
siding boards in the middle, between the 
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sills and plates. The plates are held from 
spreading by strips of board nailed to 
each, across on a levei with the foot of the 
rafters. The rafters are five and a half 
feet long, made by splitting 2x4 joists. 
The siding boards are four and a half inch 
floor boards, split with a rip saw into two 
and a quarter inch slats. ‘These are nailed 
just near enough to keep ears of corn from 
falling through. The roof is covered with 
the best quality pine clapboards nailed di- 
rectly to the rafters. The whole is well 
painted, as are all the farm buildings, 
from sill to ridge pole. These cribs will 
each hold 1200 bushels of ears, and from 
previous observations of similar structures 
at the West, the corn will dry and keep in 
them perfectly. This kind of a crib is 
also rat and mice proof, particularly if, as 
in the cut, tin pans, bottom up, are placed 
on the posts. The crib must not be near 
enough to any tree, fence or building, for 
rats to jump into the crib. As they cannot 
climb up the posts higher than the tin 
pans, the crib is sure to be rat and mice 
proof. The steps leading into the crib 
should be movable ones, that can be fold- 
ed or pulled up inside the crib when not 
in use. 


Selecting Seeds. 

Every farmer who raises hay or pas- 
tures animals should read Mr. Olcutt’s 
letter in another column. It was not 
written for publication, but it contains so 
many suggestions of interest to grass 
growers that we trust he will pardon the 
publicity we give his thoughts. Mr. Ol- 
cott depends on no one else to do his 
thinking, but when a new idea comes to 
him that he thinks others could be bene- 
fited by he likes to talk it over with them. 
His suggestion that the common redtop 
and timothy grass is gradually becoming 
strawy like grain by constant cultivation 
for seed, is new to us, but it is well worth 
thinking about. Market gardeners long 
ago learned that plants which produce 
the most and heaviest seed are not the best 
to propagate from. The cabbage is a 
good illustration. The best seed to sow 
is from heads that have so developed the 
heading faculty, so to speak, as almost to 
have forgotten how to grow seed at all. 
The same tendency is observable in the 
animal world, those animals of least value 
to man being often the most prolific. The 
wild hog and an improved pork and iard 
producer are good examples. Going 
back to the vegetable kingdom we find the 
banana and the pine apple entirely losing 
the seed producing habit, and the best to- 
matoes and many other vegetables sacri- 











ficing seed production to greater develop- 
ment in other directions. 








A CHATTY LETTER ON GRASSES. 


My Dear Cheever:—I have just been reading 
your editorial in the FARMER about “Quick 
Lawns.” Your description of city of Boston 
lawn making would exactly fit some of that of 
the city of Hartford. But private work here 
has much improved since I have been writing, 
and (between you and me) it pleases me to 
think that my being round the city talking with 
people, and in and out of seed-stores, bas helped 
the improvement along. Betwixt bad seeds- 
men, weedy land and manure, lawn-making 
goes to the bad pretty often. 

Some time when you feel like trying specially 
clean, open—that is, not sHaded—land, with 
specially clean seed of A. Vulgaris minor (he 
calls it by the old English name of ‘Bent’— 
“Fine Bent”) you write to “Charles H. Potter, 
Prudence Park, Providence, R. I,” and I think 
you will get that. But don’t spare the seed and 
don’t mix anything else with it! or I shall be 
sorry Lever told you. In gathering 500 sods 
for one station last spring, I got together mate- 
rial for making up a pretty good mind about 
the Agrostis questions. 

Potter is the cleanest seed-grower I found in 
my travels, and people are paying one to two 
dollars a pound for what seed they get of the 
grass he means to grow, and it is spoiled with 
mixtures, at that. 


TRADE RED-TOP 


is, of course, a seedy plant, as timothy is, and 
becoming less leafy as that isevery year. The 
heft of the red-top in market is now grown 
within 200 miles of St. Louis and has been se- 
lected for seed instead of leaf-bearing purposes 
for a hundred or more years. Grass from that 
seed or seed treated continually as that is— 
grown on rich dry land, to promote seed forma- 
tion—is better suited for alternate husbandry 
than for permanent sward. 

Were you and [ to select the leafiest and most 
dwarf and fine silky specimen of Agrostis Vul- 
garis minor we could find, with awns, perhaps 
(not more than one-twentieth of Potter’s seed 
hay, by the way, has awns), and with a special 
inclination to tiller, and even run, in wet seasons 
—the most perfect Jawno plant of the species 
possible—and try to propagate it from seed, 
what should we do? 
children after us, if they continued in the busi- 
ness, be forced to do, with an ignorant public 
of buyers and unscrupulous competitors ? 

Just what has been done, I suppose. Get to 
growing our seed for the sake of the seed, mak- 
ing it handsome, clean and heavy, while the 
stalk would grow dryer, stiffer and woody— 
more and more, in fact, like a grain—leaving 
straw after the seed was threshed. 

If we were [right smart money makers, we 
should hire my friend Foote’s fifty-bushel-to- 
the-acre wheat land—20,000 acres of level rotten 
lava-bed—that he is getting ready to irrigate 
out in Idaho, for a seed farm. We might grow 
luts-of soc so;-bet-? think, in time, “we ston! 
destroy the fine, velvet, sward-producing qual- 
ities of the grass we began with. Starting back 
from the endI have reached, in imagination, 
with repugnance, 

WHAT SHALL WE DO? 


What shall inteiligent buyers, what shall trusty 
seedsmen who study their business and make a 
fine art of it, do, to avoid this bad end? Know 
the grass in question and its uses, know the 
best region of country best fitted by nature to 
grow it, and the farmers with sheep and cattle 
best fitted to handle and keep it always com 
ing, and patronize them. For fine sward we 
should buy the scant seed a fine leafy sward 
will yield, even if, by so doing, we should mul- 
tiply small well-to do seed farms in the green- 
est and grassiest back towns of New England! 

But that, with all it implies, would involve 
the millennium. You would get beyond trade 
red-top and timothy even for a “quick” lawn, 
and I should have to stop Hartford people from 
sowing so much blue grass as I taugbt them to 
sow, and there would be quite a scrape all 
round! Perhaps we should have to hang a few 
seedsmen and botanists. 

There’s a grass-garden at our station well 
worth seeing, and I should particularly like to 
meet you there. It is handy to have a lot of 
grass where you can put your hand on all sorts. 
We ought to have a small one in every school 
district. 

The other day I sent a collection of sods to 
Dr. Vasey of the department of agriculture, 
just about sucb a lot as I sent to thestation 
last fall. His ‘‘western grasses,” native 200 
years here. Dried collections look foolish be- 
side green grasses, and any one who talks about 
fodder needs to see a lot of grasses growing— 
all there is in fact to keep his head level. The 
department had nothing to speak of last spring, 
and I declared it should have a grass-garden. 
That’s the way to begin one. A barrel or two 
of sods starts it. 

I’ve had quite a time this season catching on 
to the leafy stages of the important grasses I 
didn’t know very well, and a sight of trouble 
studying the seed of grass. That is a good 
deal of a profession. I can only touch it round 
the edges. Were I ten years younger, I’d learn 
the seeds of all the grasses I know. 

Beside this I have waded in pretty deep into 
the study and methods of making grass-pic- 
tures. Mixed it in along lately with the seed- 
business. Only struck it about the first of 
September. Bat I’ve got a lot of grass pictures 
where the frost can’t bite ‘em. 


BOTANICAL NAMES AND PICTURES. 


Moreover, I have made up my mind, that for 
farm use and recognition, there is nothing so 
rotten foolish—so behind all other branches of 
natural history—(look at the birds, beasts, 
molluscs and national flags in Webster’s una- 
bridged,—look at the circus and menagerie !)— 
as the pictures botanists and grass-books give 
us. The thing is settled with me that a farmer 
don’t need pictures of dried specimens, such as 
he’s got forty tons of in his hay-mow. Agri- 
cultural botany should set up a grass in a pic- 
ture as we see it growing. If you know it at 
all you'll know it as it looks on a head-land 
ten rods away, no bigger than a postage stamp. 

I have no idea you’ll believe this at first, but 
if you work at it from a farm stand-point—(the 
botanists are sweating about their system all 
the while!)—I’m sure you'll accept this doc- 
trine. 

I’m afraid we can’t teach these systematic 
names. Mitchell of Edgewood says we can’t-- 
I stayed with him last Sunday—and I disputed 
him like a stubborn good fellow. But do you 


What should we, or our | 





suppose farmers have the pluck to give reasona- 
ble and handy names to their own grasses? I 
don’t dare to hope they have. Still, 1'll leave 
the question open for the present. 

Fernow, chief of one of the divisions of the 
department of agriculture, has the pluck to un- 
dertake to show railway men (see Forestry 
Bulletin, No.1) how to build roads without 
destroying so much timber, $50,000,000 a year 
by rot and fires. So perhaps some division of 
the department of agriculture will yet try to 
teach cities and villages how not to empty their 
sick chamber-pots on their country neighbors: 
and farmers may see their right to christen 
their own grasses with names which can be 
spoken as uniformly as the grasses grow right 
across the continent. 

I am writing Vice Director Jenkins, that 
small monthly collections of all the grasses in 
bloom at the station garden can be mailed to 
every grange and farmers’ club in the state in 
absolutely fresh condition, as well as a news- 
paper, with each specimen duly labeled, and 
ready to set up for exhibition in beer-bottles, 
for a dollar and perhaps for fifty cents for each 
collection. This naturally sprouts out of my 
little show you saw at Mansfield, the same 
things I had on exhibition two days before at 
Hartford. ° 

Your statement about the division of cash at 
some fair pleased me vastly. Our grange 
brethren and sisters are quick in catching new 
ideas. 

The annual meeting at Hartford is likely to 
be a love-feast. We mean to rally all hands 
and give Sec. Gold a rouser of a meetiny. 
Yours truly, Jas. B. Ovcorr. 

So. Manchester, Ct. 





THE APIARY. 


The work in the apiary itself ends this 
month. Let no man meddle with bees after 
November comes in. Hives should be pro- 
tected from the sun. It were better that the 
sun did not fall on the hives all winter. Ifina 
place where the sun nestles, the bees will be 
“warmed up” to come forth, but they may perish 
before they can get back to the hive. The best 
protection for a hive is a dry-goods box placed 
over it, raised high enough in front to leave the 
entrance free. That makes as good a double- 
wall line as may be bought, but it may not be so 
picturesque as others. Thus packed they may 
be left till spring. 

BEE’S DEFENCE, 

The bee-keeper may now take up again weap- 
ons of defence mightier than shot-guns, name- 
ly, printers’ ink, in behalf of his all-summer 
co-workers. In several places in the country 
bees have been banished by municipal laws. 
This was done because some one complained, 
and because no one opposed. The case, or 
cases, went by default, because the bees were 
not represented. It may be said without con- 
tradiction that will avail, that bees are harm- 
less. They do not go about seeking whom they 
may sting; they never sting except in self-de- 
far 0°, artthas their sights sia infringed. 

All persons know that bees have stings, and 
many believe that their lives—at least, their 
temporary good looks—are in danger if near 
bees. The fact that a few, only a few, persons 
have been stung to death, alarms the timid 
class. 
legislated out of closely settled communities, 
because some one discovered, perhaps, some 
bees in his neighborhood, and knowing nothing 
about bees, believing them to be deadly, talked 
and talked until his neighbors joined with him 
and the bees were ordered away. If this man 
had not seen the bees, or known of their exist- 
ence, they would not have troubled him. 

This spirit of interference is illustrated by 
this story from a Western paper. A man in a 
city placed several swarms of bees in his back 
yard in the fall. With the colonies were sevy- 
eral empty hives. Early in the spring the bees 
were carried into the country, but the empty 
hives remained in a row where they were placed 
originally. During the summer a neighbor 
complained and said that the bees were a nui- 
sance; they stung his child, and Mrs. So-and- 
so said they had stung her horse. 

‘‘What bees are you talking about ?” 

“Why, the bees in your back yard. The 
city’s no place to keep a lot of bees. I shall 
complain”— 

“Don’t waste any more words; come out and 
see the bees in my back yard that have stung 
your child and Mrs. ——’s horse.” 

“I don’t want to go very near; they are dan- 
gerous.” 

“You needn’t. Stand on the bank there. 
They won’t hurt you. I'll give you five dol- 
lars for every sting you get from bees in these 
hives.” 

Every hive was overturned. They were all 
empty. 

“Why, 
they ?” 

“It means, Mr. Fudge, that there are no bees 
here. There were bees here during the winter, 
but they were carried away in the spring. 
There has not been a bee in these hives this 
summer. It means that you bave imagined, 
from seeing these hives here, that you were 
suffering terribly. Perhaps a wasp stung your 
child. I suppose you could not tell a wasp 
from a bee if you were paid well for it.” 

Beekeepers have been sued for damage al- 
leged to be done to fruit. It is a well known 
fact that bees do not attack perfect fruit. It 
then has no attraction for them, but where a 
pear or a grape is broken, the bee helps himself 
to its contents. As the bee carries only a small 
drop or half a drop at a time, some time is re- 
quired to empty one grape skin, and much 
longer to carry off a whole pear. Th» “great 
damage” to fruit is always overestimated. The 
man who enters complaint makes a bee as big 
as an ox and endeavors to collect the damage 
done by an ox. 

The latest lawsuit against a beekeeper was 
brought in Delaware county, New York. He 
was sued for $1200 damage, and the jury gave 
the plaintiff siz cents. The ground taken by 
the defendant was that the plaintiff had not, 
and could not identify the trespassing bees. 
There were other bees in the neighborhood be- 
sides those belonging to the defendant. The 
judge ruled that the question of identity was 
an important one. Certainly, if @ man’s crops 
are destroyed by a neighbor’s cows, the first 
thing to do is to identify the cows. 

In the majority of cases, doubtless, the com- 
plaints against beekeepers originate with busy- 
bodies who have not business of their own 
sufficient to engage all their time, or in personal 
enmity against the owners. A man with a 
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what’s that mean? Where are 
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Hence, bees, in some cases, have been | 





grudge “to even up” is not so good a member 
of society as a colony of bees. 

All these people who talk so much about bee. 
injury to fruit do not know, or forget that the 
crop is increased by the presence of the bees, 
by their working in the blossoms, and carrying 
from flower to flower the fructifying poilen. In 
the aggregate the increase in crop must be enor- 
mous, but the bees get little credit and with all 
the advancement made in the art of bee-keeping, 
many colonies this fall will be slaughtered 
with brimstone to get the honey. And what 
kind of honey do they get? Better than they 
deserve, but honey mixed with brood,with dead 
bees, with bee bread and with propalis, or bee 
glue. These bee murderers ought to be com- 
pelled to eat the whole, queen and all. 

To save these colonies and to get pure honey 
it is not necessary, if they won't, to get modern 
hives. Bore round holes in the top of the old 
hives, place surplus boxes over the holes, and 
then make a new cap for the hive to cover all: 
Then, if the bees have any honey to spare, 
they will store it in the surplus boxes. 

Gro. A. STOCKWELL. 





SWINE INTERESTS. 


The annual meeting of the National Swine 
Breeders’ association, to be held in Chicago on 
the 16th inst., promises to be one of unusual in- 
terest. During the past year the membership 
has greatly increased, and breeders and feeders 
seem more than ever awake to the importance 
of united effort for the protection of the swine- 
breeding and pork-producing industries. 

At the last meeting swine plague—the great 
hindrance to successful hog raising in America 
—was one of the chief topics of discussion. No 


greater amount of valuable and practical in- | 
formation on the subject has ever appeared in | 


so small a compass as in the published pro- 
ceedings of that convention. The gvod result- 
ing from the intelligent consideration of even 
one point of such vital importance to swine 
breeders, is of uutold worth to the country. 
But the clouds of disaster from continual losses 
by swine diseases which overhung that meet- 
ing, have broken into light rifts in the distant 
skies, or entirely passed away, ard when the 
association meets again, it will be to consider 
questions of more pleasing and hope-inspiring 
nature. 

Men may talk and write as they will of the 
cattle interest, the sheep and wool interest, and 
the horse interest, but the fact remains that 
nothing on the farm can be reared at greater 
profit than good hogs. The remarkable change 
that is going on in the manner of feeding, and 
the increasing demand everywhere for a better 
quality of pork, will present fruittul topics for 
consideration atthe coming meeting. The, as 
yet, unsettled question of how judging at the 
fairs shall be done, will also be discussed, be- 
sides many other points which the large at- 
tendance promised will not fail to bring ont. 

Puit. M. SPRINGER. 
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any (2 YRS ANDCOLD. FRAMES.. 

Although it is chiefly the professional market 
gardener or florist who wishes to run his hot 
beds and cold frames all winter, still there are 
many amateurs who would gladly avail them- 
selves of the cold frame if they knew how 
easily it is managed, and all who intend to run 
glass at all in the early spring should make 
their preparations now before the ground 
freezes hard; for the season when glass is most 
useful is before the ground thaws in early 
spring. The location best saited to this work is 
nearly level land sloping slightly to the south 
or southeast and well drained either naturally 
or artificially. The character of the soil is of 
little importance though stony land is inconve- 
nient and sandy deep loam is best. 


A close board tence six feet high should be 
built on the north side of the bed to break the 
cold wind and to rest the mats against when not 
inuse ; this fence should not be perpendicular but 
should lean slightly about six inches to the 
north, so that the mats when leaning against it 
will not be readily blown Gown by slight winds ; 
in severe gales a rope is stretched in front of 
the mats passed through hooks driven into the 
fence posts to hold up the mats. The frame to 
carry the glass is built of two inch plank, 
twelve inches wide for the north side, ten inches 
for the south side, and when in place the south 
planks should be five inches lower than the 
other, so as to shed water when covered with 
glass. The plants are supported in place by 
1x3 inch stakes driven into the ground by a 
sledge and nailed with 9p nails to the planks, 
being careful to drive a stake to cover the 
joints where the planks butt together; the 
frame is braced apart every six feet by a 
picket, and is banked outside by plowing and 
shoveling up the earth to half the height of the 
planks; in severe weather it will be necessary 
to supplement this banking by putting on sea 
weed or horse manure quite to the level of the 
giass. 

The depth of the pit within the frame must 
be adapted to the work to be done, and can be 
dug out whenever wanted in winter if care is 
taken to keep out frost by suitable covering of 
the bed. When a hot bed is required the loam 
is thrown out to a depthof to 24 feet from 
the glass; eight to twelve inches of hot horse 
dung mixed with moist forest leaves or refuse 
brewery hops are then tramped into the pit and 
over this six to ten inches of loam is placed 
leaving three to six inches for the plants be- 
tween the loam and the glass. The amount of 
hot dung technically known as “theat” is gov- 
erned by the purpose for which the bed is re- 
quired and the season of the year. Beds put 
down in November, December and January to 
be run through the severe weather and increas- 
ing cold, must have a generous heat and be 
carefully made or they will prove failures; 
twelve or fourteen inches of good heat are 
needed at this time of year even for such half 
hardy plants as lettuce and radishes. As the 
season advances in February and March rad- 
ishes do well on an old bed from which lettuce 
has been taken, and a new heat for lettuce will 
only need to be eight to ten inches deep, or for 
cucumbers and tomatoes twelve. 

The cold frames where no heat is used are 
well suited to growing dandelions and parsley 
in early spring, the roots being planted in the 
fall, either in September or October or even in 
November, at any time when the ground is not 
frozen. These cold frames can be used after 
taking out the dandelions or parsley roots for 
growing cabbage or tomato plants in spring or 
fot radishes or lettuce. 

In order to keep the cold frames from freezing 


in severe weather I have feund it convenient to 
pass a hot water or steam pipe along the south 


heat in severe weather. 


plants and for early blooming of others in 
spring, such as violets, 
chrysanthemums, verbenas, roses, and hardy 
Dutch bulbs; these all keep better in a cold 


freely in March and April, except, of course, 
the chrysanthmums, which flower only in No- 
vember and December. Tender plants, how- 
ever, such as coleus and fuchsia and heliotrope, 
will not keep in a cold frame but need the heat 
of a greenhouse or dwelling. 

The cold frame needs less care than the hot 
bed or greenhouse; it should be uncovered 
whenever there is no danger of freezing, and 
also aired by blocking up the glass more or 
less according to the weather, whenever it is 
fine enough, and in fine days in spring the 


against the fence, giving the plants the free air 


advantage to be gained in growing plants in the 
cold frame over the greenhouse. 
W. D. PHILpRICk. 





AROOSTOOK RAMBLINGS. III. 


ST. JOHN. 


antly occupied in walking and driving about 
the city and suburbs. It is a busy, clean, well 
built, American sort of place, with no peculiar 
characteristics to distinguish it from any New 
England city. 
the conflagration of 1877, 





which destroyed 


side just above ground, so as to give a gentle | 


The cold frame is also a capital place for the | 
keeping over of many half hardy flowering | 


. | 
pansies, carnations, | 
ing a valuable foreign route. 


frame than in a greenhouse, and will flower | 


glass should be removed entirely and leaned | 


A very important road is being built, AA on 
the cut above, nearly across the state, by the 
Canadian Pacific railroad. It will make an 
almost air line from Montrealto St. John, 
bringing all of the maritime provinces into 
closer union with the rest of the dominion, but 
with a link through the United States. This 
will do much to develop Maine while turnish- 
Another road is 
also being built from Edmundston northerly to 
Riviere du Loup on the St. Lawrence which will 
be a short and direct line from Quebec to the 
maritime provinces. These provinces are not 
particularly loyal to the dominion, feeling that 
by the confederation they have lost more than 
they have gained. The feeling in favor of 
commercial union shading off to annexation is 
quite prominent in both New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia. As the Canadian Pacific railroad 
has very intimate relations with the dominion 
government, the shrewd policy of these through 
lines will be readily comprehended. 

Another road isagitated although not yet under 
way like the lines above mentioned. The peo- 


| ple of northern Aroostook, particularly Presque 


and sun; this treatment is especially useful in 
hardening off all plants that are to be trans- | 
planted to the field in spring, and is the chief | 


| order to “‘get there.” 


Isle, are dissatisfied at the present round about 
way of reaching the outer world, as a person 
going from Bangor to Presque Isle has to travel 
almost 60 wiles away from his destination in 
The discussion is waxing 


| very warm and there is danger that in the heat 


of 


temporary enthusiasm over the project, 


| money may be subscribed by towns and indi- 
| viduals, which may not prove a profitable in- 
| vestment. Caution and conservatism are needed 


This is perhaps largely due to | 


nearly all the business part, and gave an oppor- | 
tunity to construct a substantial, modern look- | 


ing city. 
ited were very costly; and the government 
buildings are fine specimens. 
the city to some of the surrounding eminences 





affords excellent views, and the grand propor- 
| tions of the cantilever railroad bridge, illus- 
trated last week, were more vividly impressed 
upon us on crossing the highway suspension 
| bridge near it. Our headquarters during the 
| visit were at the Royal hotel,a remarkably 
well kept, comfortable inn. On Sunday most 
of us attended church at the Roman Catholic 
cathedral, where the music was very fine, and 
where the sermon, on the efficacy of prayer, 


Some of the churches which we vis- | 


Lhe drive out of | 


was emphatic and positive enough to suit the | 


most ultra-orthodox. 
second probation could be even whispered 
there. “Pray and you will be saved; neglect 
it and you will be damned,” were the closing 
words of the priest. 

The ride back to Boston occupied one night 
and part of a day. 
east of Bangor, where it terminated, and the 
day ride among pleasant views of interesting 
yortions of Maine, along the busy Kennebec, 
theough classic Brunswick, Portland, Ports- 
mouth, Newburyport, and the ever lengthening 
suburbs of Boston, was one of constant interest. 
The trip had been one of extraordinary pleas- 
ure, for which we were indebted to many kind 
people, principally to Mr. Francis Barnes of 
Houlton, who did the planning of the excursion 
and added much to the interest by his courte- 
ous explanations of matters of interest. 

The excursion was also of much profit in the 
valuable information furnished and in the 
broadening our ideas. Therefore instead of 


. P . | in > ig . 
No possible chance for a | tendent is Mr. ee, 8 
| setts man of much ability in his line. 


a y ‘ | in railroad building, for so many motives and 
The time spent at St. John was very pleas- | 


considerations affect the matter of rates. Un- 
questionably, in the future there will be a num- 


| ber of railroads running northerly into Aroos- 
| . 
| took, to develop its marvelous resources; but 


whether one of the lines should extend from 
Presque Isle direrctly south to Houlton and then 
south to the Maine Centrai, parallelling the New 
Brunswick system but little distance from it, or 
whether it should follow the river, connecting 
the Presque Isle branch with Ashland, and then 
run south to the Maine Central, but a number 
of miles west of the other scheme, and open- 
ing up more new country—of course is not for 
us to decide. A good word should be said for 
the 


NEW BKUNSWICK RAILROAD 


company, which though nominally a foreign 
corporation, managed by New England 
thrift and enterprise. Its general manager is 
Mr. F. W. Cram, of Bangor, a thorough practi- 
cal railroad man, whose study is to so manage 
and perfect his road as to best serve the country 
through which it runs. His mechanical super- 
G. A. Haggerty, a Massachu- 
While 


is 


| the people of northern Aroostook are to be 


| and pride which causes 


| extending 


| conveniently 


bringing these “Ramblings” to a conclusion | 


now, I shall have something to say about some 


of the impressions received and facts learned. | 


The following outline of 
MAINE, 


prepared to illustrate this article, will show 
most of the route journeyed over except the 


EOMUNOSTON 








portion near St. John, N. B. The parallel lines | 
One of the | 


represent the railway traversed. 
usually unconsidered things about the state, 


even to one wko is familiar with the map, is 


the extreme northern altitude it reaches. When 


the traveller starts from Boston and journeys | 


all day to the northern line of Vermont, he 
thinks ho has got a considerable distance north ; 


he is on the 45th parallel of latitude, which in | 
the above cut has been extended across Maine, | 





commended for that spirit of local enterprise 
them to want to be 


| nearer their markets, it was very gratifying to 


The night ride took place | 


note evidences of a friendly appreciative feeling 
toward the railroad. The present company 
like many others is the result of the absorption 
and consolidation of a number of schemes 
The upper portion was heilt on a government? 
subsidy to be a through line to the St. Law- 
reace, done as cheaply as possible soas to make 
the most out of the subsidy, and stopped at 
Edmundston. As it was completed, so much 
business from the states came to it that spurs 
were built to Houltcn and Caribou, afterward 
increased to Presque 
Isle; And had to be teamed 
150 miles to Bangor now went so much more 
by rail, even though the 
tance is a hundred miles more, that the place 
grew very rapidly under the stimulus, 


business 
which 


as 


produce 


dis- 


IMPROVEMENTS. 


When Mr. Cram took the management of 


| the road in 1880 it was a narrow guage, surface 


| running. 


Presque Isle. 





affair, unballasted, unfenced, and hence slow 
He has changed the guage to that on 
other roads, straightened curves, improved 
grades, rebuilt over a mile of bridges, laid steel 
rails and ballasted 90 miles of track. This 
work of improving is not yet finished, being 
now in progress; we passed many long 
gravel trains drawn by two engines loaded with 
ballast, and saw frequent gangs of men tamp- 
ing it under the ties. These improvements 
bave made possible the fast trains to St. John, 
and a reduction of the running time of trains 
from the north and a still further reduction will 
be made in the spring. New depot buildings 
are in process of construction at Caribou and 
The past year $300,000 has been 
spent in these improvements, and $800,000 in 
all since Mr. Cram took charge. 

Mr. Cram has studied tomake rates as low 
as possible for the Aroostuok farmers, and they 
really have had the advantage of competing 
lines, for the New Brunswick road has the 
option between delivering the merchandise en- 


| trusted to it, to schooners at tide water or to 


the Maine Central road at Vanceboro. Hence 
before the Interstate commerce law went into 
effect some large Aroostook shippers had lower 
rates than the Maine Central would give from 


| poiuts halfway between Bangor and Vanceboro. 


showing that more than half the state is north | 


of the north line of Vermont. 


Quebec. Maine is 
sides by the dominion of Canada and some of 


of the boundary line, say that the state looks 


cake. The British wanted the line to go near 
where the broken double line is drawn, AA. 
The Americans claimed to the St. John river. 
The present line is the result of a compromise. 
The shaded portion of the above map repre- 
sents the wooded unsettled portion of Maine, 
which it will be seen occupies more than one- 
half of the state. Few persons realize that 
such a large part of a very large state is yet 
unsettled. 
RAILROADS 


play such an important part in the develop- 
ment of a country that, with the map before us, 
a word may be profitably said about present 
roads and the plans for more. The Boston & 
Maine extends from Boston to Portland, 115 
miles. Then the Maine Central—controlled by 
the Boston & Maine—extends from Portland, 
through Augusta and Bangor to the state line, 
250 miles. The New Brunswick railroad 
runs from the state line to McAdam Junction, 
marked C on the above map, from which 
branches diverge south to tide water, east to St. 
Jobn, north to Aroostock county and through 
eastern New Brunswick. 





Edmundston, | 
the northern limit of my journey, is north of | 


bounded on almost three | 


the dominion papers, grumbling at the location | 


like the bite a selfish boy would tuke out of a 
| so that the rate is but a fraction over a centa 





Now the rate from Danforth on the Maine Cen- 
tral, its most northerly point, to Boston is $43 per 
ear for long lumber, and $44 from Houlton and 
other things in proportion. The rate on the 
same from Presque Isle is $51 per car. Some 
other rates from Presque Isle may be of in- 
terest: Shingles, 70 cents per 1000, hay $6.00 
to 6.50 per ton; potatoes, 164 cents per bushel ; 
sleepers, 16 cents each; cattle $67.50 per car; 
starch $7.75 per ton. The distance is 500 miles 


mile per ton. The profits of operating the road 
have been put into improvements and the 
owners have as yet got no return for their 
money. But by their liberality and Mr. Cram’s 
good judgment they are getting a first class road 
in place of whatafew years ago, was two 
streaks of narrow guage rust anda disputed 
right of way. G@. M. W. 





The Connecticut Experiment station, in Bul- 
letin No. 92, gives the analysis of nearly 150 
different brands of fertilizers sold in that state 
the present season, by over forty manufactur- 
ing firms or agents. Tables are given, showing 
the prices at which dealers sell, manufacturers 
average cash prices, the chemical constituents 
and forms of same, and the valuations as found 
by the selling prices of chemicals in market; 
also a table showing the percentage of differ- 
ence between purchase prices and actual chemi 
cal valuation. Altogether a convenient little 
farm dictionary, which every Connecticut farm- 
er can have for the asking. Address Experi- 
ment Station, New Haven, Conn. 
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FORFIGN LETTER. 


The State breeding studs do not seem to be in 
a satisfactory condition if judged by the nu- 
merous and frequent projects brought forward 
in parliament for their reorganization. It is 
now proposed to place their management,in the 
hands of veterinary surgeons; transfer the 
studs to the ministry of agriculture and rely on 
private enterprise to keep up the home supply 
of horses for national wants. 

Strictly speaking it is to secure a good sup- 
ply of animals for the cavalry rather than for 
the farm, draugbt, saddle or carriage, which 
the government aims at. The studs are so 
many depots for good sires to serve in a dis- 
trict a fixed number of select mares. Farmers 
as a rule are not particular in the choice of 
mares, neither is the State sufficiently rigid on 
the point. 

The French cavalry in time of peace num- 
bers 90,000 horses; about one-seventh of this 
total requires to be annually renewed. In time 
of war 176,000 horses are pressed into the ser- 
vice, being requisitioned from their owners fol- 
lowing lists, annually revised, of eligible ani- 
mals. Opinion inclines to depend on home pro- 
duction exclusively for the supply of horses; 
to import none—save breeding sires—and to 
check exportation. What appears to be over- 
looked is that farmers are averse to horse breed- 
ing or selling to the army, owing to the low 
price the government buyers offer ; this explains 
also why the intelligent foreigner has the pick 
of the fairs by his out-biddings. 

The Marquis de St. Aigan finds fattening 
calves remunerative; he depends for his suc- 
cess on a special part substitute for milk 
composed of 132 pounds white maize flour, 22 
pounds linseed meal,64 pounds cooked pea 
meal, 2} pounds beet root sugar, 2} pounds 
phosphate of lime—at a cost of 44 francs. 
The flour is blended in cold water, then cooked 
in a bain marie, and given to his calves daiiy 
during their first month at the rate of six 
oun’es in two-thirds of a gallon of water mixed 
with the same quantity of milk. From the 
thirtieth to the forty-fifth day the milk is di- 
minished and discontinued at the latter date, 
when the meal mixture is doubled and given in 
1} gallons of water. The following twenty days 
the mixture is raised to eighteen ounces and 
the water to two gallons. Following the sea- 
son the calves have always witbin their reach 
tender herbage, or cut mangolds dusted with 
barley meal. 

Afier the 75th day the calves receive no more 
of the compound; they are given } pounds of 
maize flour, and the feed of grass roots is in- 
creased. If the season permits they are turned 
into a meadow. When aged six months the 
calves are treated as ordinary stock. The 
Marquis buys the calves in his neighborhood, 
and they are always the progeny of good Nor- 
many cattle. With four milch cows and the 
sabstitute of milk diet he rears 80 calves year- 
ly. He attributes much of his success to his 
good pasture land. Phosphate of lime is grad- 
ually creeping into use as an aliment, the ay- 
erage dose being quarter of an ounce daily. 
It is best given when mixed with some wetted 
meal or cooked roots. For poultry the grain is 
first moistened and then dusted with the phos- 
phate. The same process for horses. 

Some persons maintain that the exuded sap 
from vines when pruned is not a loss of strength 
and so not debilitating for the plant. Others 
view the exudation as a sign of health and 
strength. Hales proved that the sap which 
overflows can ascend in a glass tube as high as 
21 feet and could raise a column of mercury to 
the height of 32 inches. Now when the leaves 
unfold, this sap ascension diminishes. In prun- 
ing the vines the large wounds are often cov- 
ered with putty; the smaller cicatrise them- 
selves. The development of the roots can di- 
minish the flow of the sap and the southern ex- 
posure of the stems can augment it. But tem- 
perature, humidity and rain, exercise an impor- 
tant infiuence. Sachs laid down that the de- 
velopment of the roots, the capillary force of 
the cavities of the wood, and the changes of 
temperature act, and differently, on the ascent 
of the sap. However, when the leaves com- 
mence to function, the roots cease to develop, 
while serving to maintain, as well as capillary 
action, the ascending column of sap. The 
liquids imbibed flow out at the cut sections, 
when the heat dilates the fluids and gases in 
the plant. 

It is not then a matter of indifference in 
spring to judge beforehand when the sap will 
flow most abundantly. One day nine times 
more sap will exude than on another. Hence, 
if the soi! permit, prune vines early; if it be 
necessary to perform the operation later, select 
acoo! day, commencing with those varieties 
which develop leaves and roots most rapidly. 
Late cutting tends to produce irregular develop- 
ment, late flowering, and hence late ripening. 

Field beans as a forage plant commence to 
make way. They are being tried, also, in silo. 
They form an excellent food for cattle,and can 
prove of valuable impurtance with autumn pas- 
tures. Though the bean is said to claim its 
origin from the shores of the Caspian Sea, it 
adapts itself to every climate, but has a leaning 
fora humid atmosphere. In France it appears 
to thrive equally well in the South as in the 
North. In Belgium beans are cultivated on an 
extensive scale; they form part ration for 
horses. Of late, the haulm, or stems, are 
chaffed, steeped with roots, and given to cattle. 
In Alsace, the haulm is employed as fuel. The 
bean likes rather an argilaceous soil, and a lit- 
tle cold. A good wheat soil suits the bean—the 
latter, in France, is a favorite predecessor in 
rotations of wheat. Maraures rich in potash 
and phosphate of lime produce marvels on bean 
lands. The seed is either drilled or sown broad- 
cast. In the Upper Pyrenees, the seed is scat- 
tered on the farm yard manure, and both 
plowed down. Im the warmer regions of 
France, a mixture of beans, peas and vetches 
is sown, soas to be ready for the scythe in 
July or August, when stock will highly relish 
the forage, and by rapidly thriving, prove its 
nutritive value. 

M. Chatin, who has devoted much study to 
the subject of alleged measles in sheep, again 
asserts that neither observation nor experience 
justify the existence of such a malady in the 
sense of a similarity, with pig measles; the lat- 
ter disease generates tape worm in man. The 
sheep has ite special cysticercus—as those of 
Algeria prove. But while that parasite can 
produce tape worm in a dog, it fails to do so in 
the case of man, and hence, mutton presents 
no danger under the score of being measly. 





LABOR AND PRICES IN MEXICAN 
AGRICULTURE. 


The Mexican government has for the past 
two years been collecting information in regard 
to the supply of agricultural labor, the wages 
paid for the same, the manner in which labor 
is employed, or the nature of the contracts or 
less formal engagements entered into by em- 
ployers and their workman, the prices of field 





products and live stock, the retail prices of the 
principal articles of consumption, and other 
matters affecting the interests of agriculture 
and the condition of agricultural laborers. 
In considering the facts presented, it will 
be important to keep in mind some of the 
special conditions by which agriculture in 
Mexico is affected. The whole interior is an 
elevated table land, more or less broken by 
mountain peaks and ridges, and possessing 
throughout the greater part of its extent a cli- 
mate which, as regards temperature and pro- 
ductions, belongs to the temperate rather than 
the torrid zone Between this table land and 
either coast is a comparatively narrow strip of 
low land, having the hot climate natura! to the 
latitude. There are also higher lands where it 
is quite cold. On the “cold lands” and the 
“temperate lands”’ are located nine-tenths of the 
population of the country, leaving but one- 
tenth to occupy the productive, but compara- 
tively unhealthy, region of the “thot lands.” 
in some situations it happens that lands of all 
these different degrees of elevation and temper- 
ture are found within a few miles of one an- 
other. 

Another physical condition that requires to 
be noted is the prevailing aridity of the climate, 
except in the few months of the rainy season, 
which does not always and in all parts of the 
country bring with it sufficient moisture to per- 
mit, even during its continuance, the successful 
prosecution of agriculture without irrigation. 
The comparative lack of facilities for transpor- 
tation is a condition of much importance in its 
bearing upon agriculture. ‘The country is 
gradually building railroads, but as yet they 
are few and far between, leaving vast stretches 
of territory unprovided with such highways of 
commerce; while there is also a conspicuous 
scarcity of navigable rivers and other inland 
water-ways. 

The occupation of much ef the best land of 
the country by large proprietors, who can use 
only a small part of what they own, but are 
generally unwilling to sell any part of their 
surplus, is a serious obstacle to the settlement 
of the country and the application of capital to 
the improvement and cultivation of the soil. 
The backward condition of agriculture, the 
lack of improvements, and the consequent low 
productiveness and small compensation of la- 
bor may, therefore, be traced in part to this as 
their primary cause. 

The reports on rates of wages, supply of la- 
bor, and conditions of employment are pub- 
lished by the department of agriculture at 
Washington affording much interesting infor- 
mation. 

In the state of Coahuila wages range from 
25 to 30 cents per day the laborer having be- 
sides a dwelling and 13 to 16 quarts of corn per 
week. 

In the state of Nuevo Leon the rate of wages 


is reported as being $3.20 per month, with an | 
additional allowance of about 134 quarts of | 


corn per week. 

In Tamaulipas, wages by the month range 
from $240 to $5.60, and the supply is not suf- 
ficient to till more than one-third of the arable 
land. 

In Zacatecas the daily wages range from 15 
to 30 cents, and the monthly from $3.20 to $6.40, 
with an allowance of 10 to 13 quarts of corn 
per week; and the above figures give about the 
general range. 

The system of making advances of money or 
necessaries to laborers, and binding them by 
contract for a fixed period, is mentioned as one 
of the methods of engaging laborers. A num- 


ber of municipalities report that there are no | 


formal contracts for labor, the laborer receiving 
his pay as fast as he earns it, or at the end of 
each week, and being free to leave when he 
pleases, while the employer has a correspond- 
ing power to pay off and dismiss a laborer 

The report from one state says: The only 
contracts are those which result from immemo- 
rial custom. The laborers comprise :— 

I. Those temporarily employed now on one 
estate, now on another. These transient em- 
ployes receive 30 cents a day without any addi- 
tional allowances. 

II Those domiciled on the employer’s estate, 
who have a dwelling rent free and fire-wood for 
cooking. Sometimes they construct their own 
dwelling, the materials being furnished by the 
employer, to whom the dwelling reverts if they 
leave the estate. 

III. A class who cultivate certain lands on 
their own account, paying a stipulated rent, 
and binding themselves to assist the landlord 
with their own labor and that of their ox teams 
at certain designated periods of each year and 
on certain days of each week, such assistance 
to be paid for. 

1V. Gangs of laborers engaged in neighbor- 
ing towns for gathering the crops, or other 
pressing work. The contracts for such labor 
stipulate the time for which the work is to last, 
the wages of each man usually 374 to 40 cents 
a day. 

This showing of the condition of the farm 
laborers is not very flattering, and the exhibit 
does not improve when we consider the cost of 
living, although this is hard to ascertain on ac- 
count of the wide range of prices of articles of 
consumption. In some fertile sections where 
crops are abundant, the demand light and no 
railroads to carry off the produce, the prices are 
very low. On the other hand in other locali- 
ties, such as a mining region for instance, where 
the demand is larger and the supply low, prices 
are much higher. Thus in general corn varies 
from 40 cents to $2.50 per bushel and some 
quotations are even outside of this very wide 
range. Beef varies from four to ten cents per 
pound, beans from 40 cents to $2.88 per 
bushel, butter from 10 to 20 cents, sheep from 
60 to $3 20 per head, while hogs have the wide 
range of $1.20 to $20.00 per head. We think 
no one will care to leave New England to en- 
gage in farming in Mexico for a number of 
years to come. 





HAIR VS. WOOL. 


The distinctive differences of structure of 
wool, mohair, and alpaca, are thus explained 
by the Rural World: — 

The fibre from the fleece of the Alpaca goat 
is very closely allied to true hair, and exhibits 
many of its characteristics. Mohair, although 
usually called hair, is far more like wool than 
alpaca, but it never has the same curl and sup- 
pleness which true wool possesses. The scales 
in the alpaca are well marked with rounded 
edges, and possess a very high lustre. Some of 
the fibres, when perfectly clean and seen by re- 
flected light, have the appearance of burnished 
silver wire. The fibres from the Angora goat 
have a close resemblance to those of alpaca, 
but there is always in them a greater looseness 
of the scales; and, while they retain the high 
surface lustre, there is a greater tendency to 
the dispersion of light. The scales are also 
more transparent and of a less horny nature. 
They both show the characteristic notching 
(though more rounded) of true wool, so much 
so that many of the fibres in the better quali- 
ties of mohair can only with difficulty be dis- 





PRACTICAL EXPERIMENTS. 


Below is a report of the experiment field planted by Stow range the past season. Each 
company generously contributed one hundred pounds of fertilizer. The grange had a field meet- 
ing at the time of planting and tried the different kinds of implements; also a field day at hoeing 


and barvesting. The crop was sold, which will make a neat little sum for the treasury. 
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POTATOES CORN. 
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Buffalo, “eevee . 
Bradley’s, a9 @ Suit 
Darling’s, eeee ee 
Dole’s, ° 
Economic, .. ee « 
Mapes’ Potato, ..» 
C'ark’- Bay State,. . 


Cumberland, .-. + 
Dow’s, Tr? <F . 
Stockbridge, ..- 
Americus, «+++ 
Jefferd’s, . - cess 
Bowker’s Hill and Drill, . 
Church’s Fe tilizer,.- +. + 
Church’s Fi-h and Potash, 
Church’s Standard, ....+-- 
Manure spread, » «+++ 

* jndrill, . 
No Fertilizer, ... 
*Planted two weeks later than the others 
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tinguished from the bright haired British wools, 
except that the scales are smaller and more 
regular, and there is less tendency to curl. 





BARRELING APPLES. 


Barreled apples are frequently sent long dis- 
tances by rail or other transportation, and the 
constant jolting and rough handling bruises 
the fruit, if not securely packed. Hence it is 
advisable when filling barrels, at every addi- 
tion of a half bushel of fruit, to gently shake 
the barrel, and thus secure close packing. Fill 
the barrel so that quite a number of apples will 
be above the level of the upper part, then place 
on the head, above which lay a bit of plank 
that will easily fit within the end of the barrel, 
and press the head to its original position by 
one of the many methods used for the purpose. 





























A BARREL HEADER. 


In the cut is shown a barrel beader described 
and recommended by Country Home. It con- 
sists, as will be seen by the cut, of a frame of 
sufficient dimensions to admit the barrel, 
which stands upon a plank platform. The 
pressing is performed by means of a screw, 
either wood or iron, passing through the upper 
and horizontal part of the frame. 





PLANT LICE, 

Few persons are aware of the great number 
of species of plant lice, or of their wonderful 
powers of reproduction. There is scarcely a 
plant from the most tender rose to the huge vak 
of our forests that does not have its own pe- 
culiar species of plant louse or aphis. Some 
are green while others are brown in color. 
Some are naked and others are clothed with 
long white cottony down like those which in 
the fali, form the white clusters on the trunks 
of alders. Some reside on the leaves, others on 
the branches or trunks and still others on the 
roots underground; but all have their mouth 
parts developed into a sharp, horny tube which 
they force into the tissues of the plants on 
which they live, and through which they draw 
up the sap for food. 

When present in large numbers, they do 
much injury, or even destroy the life of the 
plants. The eggs are laid in the fall, and from 
them hatch, in the spring, the common wing- 
less insects which are all females, and strange 
as it may appear they give birtb to their young 
alive and without the intervention of the males 
which do not appear till fall. In the case of 
the woolly aphis which feeds on the roots of 
our apple trees, a single female gives rise to 
about one hundred young before she dies, and 
each of these also produces a like number, and 
this goes on for ten generations in a single 
summer. 

Most plant lice, at least the naked ones which 
feed on the leaves of the trees, are provided 
with a pair of minute, cylindrical tubes arising 
from the upper and back part of their bodies. 
These tubes are the outlets of glands which se- 
crete a sweet liquid much relished by the ants 
and which they drink with great avidity, ca- 
ressing the lice meanwhile with their antennae 
or feelers along their backs, to induce them to 
pour out this liquid through the tubes. 

The data which we have given above sug- 
gests a problem worthy of consideration. A 
single wingless female, hatched from an egg in 
the spring, gives rise to one hundred similar fe- 
males, each one of which repeats the operation, 
and so on for ten generations. Now, if no mis- 
fortune befall this progeny, if they all pass 
safely tbrough to the mature state, the last gen- 
eration alone will reach the enormous sum of 
one quintillion. As this number is incompre- 
hensible, it may be well to make some further 
calculations. 

The species above named is about one tenth 
of an inch long, and ten of them would be re- 
quired, if placed end to end, to reach an inch; 
but if all the individuals of the last generation 
should be arranged thus ina line, they would 
reach around the earth sixty million times; or 
if the line be extended in the direction of the 
sun, it would reach that body more than fifteen 
thousand times. 

But some one asks: “What are you going 
to do about it; will you let these innumerable 
and prolific pests suck the life juice out of our 
plants and destroy them, so that by this de- 
struction we shall be driven from the face of 
the earth?” By no means; we'll figut; and in 
the struggles for existence, either we will go 
down—or the lice. 

The above calculations were based on the 
supposition that every one of these lice would 
successfully reach maturity and give rise to the 
usual number of young. But alas for the lice! 
they are beset by foes on every hand. A host 
of predacious insects prey upon them in every 
stage of their existence. Birds play sad havoc 
with them, and more than all, they are swept 
off by the million, by pestilence and disease. 
They, too, have their own peculiar diseases, 


, 
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with no skilled physician to aid. In infancy 
they have their scarlet rash, their whooping 
cough, their croup and diarrhoea, with no one 
to save. Later in life they have their other fatal 
maladies, sweeping them off in such countless 
numbers that itis a simple matter of wonder 
that a single one is left to tell the tale and—lay 
eggs for next year. 

There are times and places which prove un- 
usually favorable to the lice; when their mor- 
tality runs low and they multfp!y and become 
exceedingly abundant. These are the times 
that try men’s souls; when they have to fight 
for the very bread of existence. 

C. H. FERNALD. 

Mass. Agricultural College. 





PERMANENT PASTURES. 


Mr. L. B. Arnold, in treating this subject in 
the Farmers’ Advocate, a Canadian paper, 
says :— 

Pasture land in its best state generally pays 
the poorest of any of the arable part of the 
farm, and permanent pasture poorest of all. 
The grass in a pasture is necessarily unthrifty, 
because itis so frequently cropped. No plant 
can flourish and be vigorous which is every lit- 
tle while denuded of its green herbage. 


is put back. The closely cropped grass in a 
pasture does well if it makes one fourth of the 
weight it would if not mutilated. But it is 
injury to both grass and roots. The ground is 
hold water, as well as affecting growth and has- 
tening evaporation. Jt takes but little drying 


less in old than in new, so that long-seeded pas- 
tures are the first to suffer from drought. 


unfavorable turn in the weather, making their 
supply of food a very precarious affair. 

There are some good points about permanent 
pastures. Their slow growth produces rich and 
sweet feed that makes good butter and cheese 
and beefand mutton; but the better quality 
does not make up for the smaller yield. 
Though they may make the best of milk, thoir 
scwhty and ‘precurious ‘returns do not enable 
their owners to compete with those who, by 
cultivation and rotation of crops, get larger and 
more reliable returns. Dairymen who indulge 
the least in pastures are the most prosperous. 
There are three classes of farmers for whom 
permanent pastures are appropriate. The first 
consists of those who have land that is not ara- 
ble; the second consists of those who have 
more land than they have any moral right to 
own—that is, those who have more land than 
they can cultivate properly, and some of it 
must be neglected, and the third class takes in 
those who are too lazy or shiftless to cultivate 
what they own, and might cultivate if they had 
the energy and will to do so. Permanent pas- 
tures and meadows are great institutions in the 
eyes of lazy and dull men, and perhaps are as 
well suited to their capacity as anything. 





A HOME-MADE SAWING MACHINE. 


In the illustration is shown how across cut 
saw may be used to good advantage by one 
man. Prairie Farmer explains the arrange- 
ment as follows: 

One end of the saw—the handle being taken 
off—is hung by a swinging bar several feet long 
to the side of the woodhouse. The swinging 
bar should run between two horizontal strips, 
which will make it run steady. To support the 
stick which is to be sawed, a heavy piece is 
fastened on the corner of the shed, and a crook- 
ed piece is fastened to the side of the shed, 






































HOME-MADE SAWING MACHINE. 
either by nailing from the inside or by bolts, or 
by setting it in the ground. The saw should 
have a good set so it will go through the wood 
without cramping. The longer the swinging 
bar is the less rocking motion the saw will 
have. 


SPARROWS A “VIRULENT CURSE.” 





In the last annual report of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture we find an elaborate dis- 
cussion of the English Sparrow, by Dr. C Hart 
Merriam, the Ornithologist to the Department, 
in which some startling facts are brought out- 
It seems that this bird, first introduced into 
America 37 years ago, has now established it- 
self in thirty-five States and five Territories. 
This remarkable diffusion is due largely to two 
causes, first, its amazing fecundity, and second, 
the protection afforded it, either directly or in- 
directly, by man. Dr. Merriam showed that, 
as a rule, five or six broods of young are 
reared each season, and that the progeny of a 
single pair (assuming for the sake of computa- 
tion that all live) may in ten years reach the 
remarkable figures of 275,716,983,698 Among 
the evil deeds imputed to this feathered for- 
eigner are the driving away of native birds, 
the injury of garden, grain and fruit crops, the 
defilement of public and private buildings, etc. 
| Dr. Merriam advises that laws be enacted look- 
i ing toward its extermination. 





FEEDING FOR FAT. 


Tuere are two ways of securing fat by feed- 
ing. One is by putting it on the kidneys and 
throughout tbe tissues of the frame. The 
other is by its secretion in milk. The two 
functions appear to be opposed to each otber, 
when attempted in the same animal at the same 
time. Yet there are cows that will put the fat 
in their milk when they are giving milk, and 
lay it up among the tissues and around the kid- 
neys when there is no demand on them for 
milk. Those come as near being ‘‘general pur- 
pose” cows as any that we have ever seen. 
Still such a cow is not likely to ever make very 
good beef, for the reason that she is too good a 
dairy cow to slaughter before she gets so old 
she has got beyond the capacity for laying on 
flesh and fat. When she fails as a milch cow 
she has reached the point where she is a failure 
as a beef animal. Hence we do not see much 
reason in the desire for a “‘general purpose” 
cow. 

We have recently seen some controversy in 
the pepers about the possibility of increasing 
the per cent of fat in milk over the other solids. 
This is an old question, and was long since set- 
tled in the negative by experiments made in 
both this country and Europe. Cornell univer- 
sity duplicated the German experiments with 
the same results, viz: The relative proportions 
of the solid ingredients of the milk were not 
perceptibly changed. All kinds of cattle foods 
were used, those of a nitrogenous character and 
those of a carbonaceous nature, including such 
as are rich in fat. But the composition of the 
milk remained essentially the same, with the 
exception of the varying percentage of water. 
It was easy 10 make the milk more or less wa- 
tery; it could be enriched, or it could be im- 
poverished by the food; but the relative pro- 


same. 

Sume have appeared to look upon it as a mis- 
fortune that crowding fat and fat-producing 
food into a cow will not cause her to puta 
larger proporcion of fat into her milk. Save 





Every | 
time grass is wounded by cropping, its growth | 


further injured by being trampled on, causing | 


also compressed, diminishing its capacity to | 


to stop the growth of grass in any pasture, but | 


The | 
growth of grass on old permanent pastures | 
runs up and down with every favorable and | 


| that thece foods are quite abundant, what is 


| the difference whether the fat be increased by 
| | 


| one kind of food or another ?—and what is the 
loss because we cannot increase the fat in the 
increase of all the other solid 
What sort of a business would dairying be and 





caseine in milk, another kind to produce the 
fat, a third kind to make the sugar, and per- 
haps still a fourth to supply the mineral salts ? 
We should probably encounte: 
balanced liquids in the name of milk. S 


some queerly 
of 
all 


sugar, and some all mineral salts, according to 


me 
it would be all caseine, some al! fat, some 


| the tood the cows happened to be supplied with. 


| balanced ration of heat producing and muscle 


| producing material gives us milk the richest in | 
We can increase 


all the valuable ingredients ? 
the amount of fat, or diminish it, by feeding. 
When we do this, we also get the additional 
benefit of increasing all the other solid ingre- 
dients, and thus secure a much richer and more 
| nourishing milk by the one simple diet. 
now need only to balance two elements. 


four, in order to get a perfect milk —T. D. 
Curtis in the Farmer. 





HORTICULTURAL. 


Manure is often applied to trees in small com- 
pact circles closely against thetrunks. This is 


wrong says the Country Gentleman. The feed- 


the roots cannot reach them is like trying to 
feed a hungry man by thrusting the food into 
his boots. 

In mulching 
make resorts for the mice. 


fruit trees be careful not to 
To avoid the disas- 


earth about the tree, beat it smooth with the 
back of the spade, and keep the mulch at least 
afoot or two away. Another mistake is in 
making these mounds of chunks of turf or of 
sod, the grass of which, with the crevices be- 
tween, offers a strong invitation to the mice to 
enter. The earth used for such mounds should 
be in a pulverized state, and then be beaten 
smooth and compactly. 

One of the most discouraging papers read be- 
fore the pomological society according to the 
Rural New Yorker was the scholarly essay on 
‘Pests of the Pomologists,” py Dr. J. A. 
ner, the New York State Entomologist. The 
omnifarious procession of bugs and _ insects 
brought up for review by the Doctor was enough 
to darken the pomological outlook of the most 
sanguine fruit-grower, and a member fitly 
characterized it as a pomological funeral ad- 
dress. High culture, enormous production and 
massing in large areas inevitably promote 
plant diseases. The bestemulsion for general 
use is produced by violently agitating through 
a force pump, two parts kerosene and one part 
of hot soap-suds made by dissolving soap in 
hot water. 

Mulching strawberries late in autumn, or 
just before freezing weather sets in, is very use- 
fulif done inthe right way. If left exposed 
all winter, the plants mect with a serious check, 
if they are not killed. Some protection is 
therefore a great benefit. But caution is re- 
quired not to puton teo heavy a covering to 
smother and rot them. The tafest protection 
consists of evergreen branches, which may be 
applied with greater thickness than straw. If 
evergreens cannot be had, the straw or other 
material should be thin enough to admit some 
air and light. The difference between covering 
and exposure may be very distinctly observed 
early in spring, if portions of the bed or planta- 


as the covering is removed, the plants wiil pre- 
sent a fresh and green hue, in contrast with the 
brown and injured leaves of those which were 
exposed —Country Gentleman. 





POULTRY. 


Don’t feed on the floor. Feed in shallow 
boxes or troughs. For drinking vessels com- 
mon g!azed milk crocks are the best. 

Women and children engage successfully in 
poultry raising; this industry need not be re- 
stricted to those living on farms; but little cap- 
ital 1s required, and the income begins almost 
as soon as the investment is made. 


Use none but pure bred cocks; get the best 
hens you can get for market prices. Keep each 
year the best of the highest bred pullets, selling 
al! others, and you will soon have a flock as 
good as pure breds, and at little cost. 


The excrement of the fowls is no small item 
of theincome. In fertilizing properties, poultry 
manure is very like guano. He who has a ber- 
ry patch or a garden or a flower bed, for part 





or all of this manure will find a profitable home 


market, while it may be sold at good figures 
to market gardencrs. 

A dusting box is indispensable. Fill with 
two parts road dust to one of perfectly dry 
wood or coal ashes, and a very little sulphur 
and carbolic powder. Fasten six inches from 
the floor a small box having two compartments, 
one contaniog crushed oyster shell or ground 
bone, and the other charcoal. 


WHAT A FARMER'S BOY CAN DO. 


There is always a great difference in boys 
that are brought up and reared on a farm. 
Some of the lads are invariably complaining of 
the hard lot they have to contend with. Never 
have any money to spend or nice clothes to 
wear. Then there is another kind of farmers’ 
boys that strive to make the best of every 
thing, saving all the spare pennies that come 
from picking berries and other extra labor to 
put in the bank. Your correspondent has in 
mind a young fellow fifteen years old who com 
menced his bank account with a setting of Ply- 
mouth Rock eggs. He says :— 

The eggs were sent to me by a friend early in 
April. Having no hen, I was obliged to scour 
the village for a broody hen. After considera- 
ble delay a hen was secured (loaned for the 
occasion) and the eggs were set. Everything 
went smoothly during incubation and on the 
twenty-first day the old mother brought out 
twelve lively little chicks. I had previously 
rigged up an old dry-good’s box, and into this 
the precious brood was placed. At the end of 
five weeks the old hen was returned to its 
owner and the young chickens were left to 
take care of themselves. During the summer, 
and into the latter part of October the only food 
given was the leavings from the kitchen table, 
and a liberal supply cf fresh water. The birds 





portion of the solids to each other remained the | 
| pullets and four cockerels remaining. 


| pullets and a cockerel. 


milk without enriching it by a corresponding | 
ingredients ? 
| was fixed up. 


what sort of milk would the consumer get, if | 
we had to feed one kind of food to produce the | 


Is it not mucb better that a sufficiency of a well 


We | 
The | 
problem of feeding would be much more com- | 
plex and difficult if we had to balance three or | 


ing roots are not there, butare many feet away | 
in all directions, and placing the manure where | 


ter of girdled stems, raise a slight mound of | 


Lint- | 


tion have been treated in both ways. As soon | 


were given a run of several hours’ duration 
The first day of November I had six 
Of the 
three for four Plymouth 

I now had ten 
November third 


each day. 


latter I exchanged 
Rock pullets with a neighbor. 
On 
the first egg was laid, and by the tenth every 
hen was laying. From the tenth of November 
to the first day of April (according to a daily 
account book), I received during the 141 days, 
987 eggs. 

When the first snow came, the poultry were 
removed to the barn cellar, where an apartment 
Now came the first expense, 
the buying of grain. I fed 
corn-meal, beef scraps and cracked and whole 


during the winter 


corn with a sprinkling now and then of wheat. 
always scalding 
On 
bens became broody, 
The result 
ten of 
My earnings 


The meal was fed mornings, 
hot, and the grain was invariably heated. 
March 21, three 
and each was set in the 
of the 


which I 


or my 
barn loft. 


hatch was thirty-one chicks, 


sold when a week old 
during the one year described were as follows : 


Dr. 
Towusecr hehe sec sess = 
** oyster | 
“S$ grain, etc... «+ «eee 
“ sumdries. «cceseesee ; 
—— $153.75 
Ck. 
sy 82 doz egga at 32c... 
‘‘* hen and brood sold... 
‘* stock on hand. . . 
‘ chickens on hand... 


- - $26.24 
4.50 
13.50 
5.00 
—— $19.24 
13.75 
$35.49 
All the above entries were made as they hap- 
pened day by day and are very near correct. 
A profit of $3549 in one year on a setting of 
thoroughbred Plymouth Rock eggs. 
MARKIE. 
Dorchester, Mass. 





SCISSORED AND PENNED. 


Kindness to domestic animals always pays. 
Mr. W. D. Hoard suggests a trial of tight 
| rubber bands on teats of milk-leaking cows. 


In care for business thrift, we should not for- 
get the social side of our lives and the happi- 
ness of those around us. 


Although prices for beef will doubtless in- 
| crease, the American Agriculturist thinks the 
| signs indicate nothing extreme and that there 
is no cause for alarm. 


In regard to hay, farmers are unwise to ever 
sell one ton of hay less than $10; it is better to 
feed it out and add to our farms what we lose 
in price. Trust your farms, and they will 
prove good paymasters-—/. C. Libby. 


A writer inthe Farm and Garden mentions 
Burpee’s Emerald Gem as the finest muskmel- 
on, witbout exception, he ever tasted. This is 
a little melon and the flesh is yellow, but it is 
first-rate in quality, spicy, tender and melting. 





One enthusiastic admirer of tillers of the soil 
says: ‘‘Probably no other class can be named, 
not even the clergy, in which there is so large a 
percentage of honest, practical and thoroughly 
good and trustworthy men and benefactors of 
men.” 


The U. S. Dairyman, opposing the popular 
clamor for small cheeses, reminds its readers 
that the smaller the cheese the larger the per- 
cent of rind and waste. It is a serious objec- 
tion to all small cheeses not only that they in- 
volve extra labor and waste, but that they do 
not cure as well as large ones. 


Ten acres well tilled is sufficieat to support a 
family; and when this fact is fully demon- 
strated and fully appreciated the number of 
farms will be doubled and the yield will be in- 
creased in still greater ratio, while much of our 
abandoned lands will teem with abundant har- 
vests and thorough culture.—American Culti- 





vator. 

What is the sense of making poor butter 
when the world is already full of it, while all 
the consumers are howling for a good article. 
It costs just as much money in cow feed and 
more labor in the buttermaker to make a poor 
article than it does a good one. Butter is oneof 
| those articles that the more you muss with it 
the worse it gets.— American Dairyman. 


If genuine dissolved bones are desired they 
should, says Dr. Aitkin, be bought under a 
guarantee of purity. Pure dissolved bones 
could not contain much more than 20 per cent. 
soluble phosphate, and from 24 to 34 per cent. 
of ammonia. When wel! made it is, of course, 
a good manure, but not a whit better than many 
of its imitations. The dissolving of bones in 
sulphurous acid is a wasteful process, not to be 
recommended, for by so doing the bones are 
degraded to the level of mineral phosphates, 
which supply soluble phosphates more cheaply 
and more efficiently than bones. If soluble 
phosphate is wanted for a crop, then the cheap- 
est form of super-phosphate is the best thing to 
apply. If bones are wanted fur the crop or 
the land, then the natural bone, finely ground, 
is the cheapest form of application. If both 
are wanted, both should be applied separately ; 
but to attempt to combine these advantages by 
dissolving the bones is to effect a compromise 
that is not economical. Itis really in effect to 
spoil good bones and to make poor super- 





phosphate. 
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Women's TIuterests. 


WHITAKER, Editor. 





MRS.A. E. 


~ Requests for directions for crocheting 
Tam O'Shanter caps, capes and ladies’ 
slippers will be answered soon. ‘‘An- 
nette” will find choice cake recipes in this 
number. 





One of our English exchanges recom- 
mends the use of beets in mince pies when 
apples are scarce or dear. The beets are 
to be boiled, peeled, chopped fine and al- 
lowed to stand half an hour covered with 
sharp vinegar; they are then ready to use 
like apples. In years when apples are 
very scarce New England housekeepers 
usually have enough for mince meat if not 
for general cooking, and are not obliged to 
resort to substitutes. However pickled 
beets might be very good to use as such, for 
combinations in cooking 
deliciously flavored 


very strange 
sometimes produce 
results. 





Why is it essential in mentioning wo- 
man’s success in business, literature, phi- 
lanthropy, or any special work, to add that 
she did all this beside attending to her 
household duties or without neglecting her 
home. The best reason should be that she 
has accomplished so much, but the more 
common excuse for this mention really lies 
in the assumed need of an apology. 

Some day we shall not be told tata 
book was written by its author while she 
kept the dinner pot boiling, or that a cer- 
tain capable woman has run a farm profita- 
bly while piecing a bed quilt of a thou- 
sand and one patches. If it seems best 
for one to attend to projects of money 
making, or of gaining a distinguished 
name, she will need no permit granted or 
apology made for following her inclina- 


tions. 


Cleaning the lamps is very apt to be 
put off until the latter part of the day, as 
they seem able to await aftention better 
than some other things. 


still neglected, and she then fills them 
hastily and is obliged to light one at once. 
This is wrong, because the vapor of the 
oil about a freshly-filled lamp is liable to 
explosion. A lamp should be filled at 
least two thirds its depth, and one which 
has but a spoonful or two of oil in it should 
never be lighted, as the empty oil space is 
filled with explosive vapor. 

Lamps filled to overflowing are very 
uncleanly, soiling everything brought in 
contact with them; and to most persons, 
the odor of kerosene is extremely unpleas- 
ant. A lamp-wick should fit exactly inte 
its space and should be kept clean. When 
it becomes black from the sediment in the 
lamp, it must be thrown away, or washed 
and dried before using again. When 
nearly burned away, a wick may be length- 
ened by a fold of canton flannel, which, 
reaching to the bottom of the lamp, will 
feed the wick as the oil burns out. It is 
not best to put strips of red flannel or 
yarn into a lamp, as the inside should be 
colorless, that any impurities may be 
seen. If such appear, wash the wick, 
empty and cleanse the oil reservoir. 

A burner sometimes becomes so clogged 
that it does not allow perfect combustion 
of the oil. In such a case, remove it 
from the lamp, place in cold water in 
which a sliced potato has been added and 
boil an bour or two; rub with a dry cloth. 
when it will be entirely clean and bright 
asnew. To keep the chimneys shining 
and clear, nothing is better than daily 
wasbing them in soap and water and rub- 
bing them clear with a soft cloth free from 
lint; old print is good for this purpose. 
A small sponge attached to a stick is con- 
venient for washing lamp chimneys. 

Hanging lamps are best to use where 
there are small children to endanger up- 
setting. Common table lamps and small 
metal hand lamps on a broad saucer-like 
base are the most safe to carry about, as 
it is nearly impossible to overturn or 
break one. 





RECIPES OF THE BOS''ION COOK- 
ING SCHOOL. 

‘his school has opened its ninth season and 
at the first demonstration lecture the following 
recipes were practically illustrated. 

ScALLOPED OysTERS.— One pint oysters 

washed and drained, one-third vup melted but- 
ter, one cup cracker crumbs moistened in the 
melted butter. Butter a dish, put in a layer o: 
the crumbs, then oysters, season with salt and 
pepper, repeat until all is used. Bake from 20 
to 30 minutes ina hot oven. The oysters are 
washed by pouring over them in one-half cup of 
water in order to remove any bits of shell and 
the liquor drained from them is to be used in 
moistening the crumbs. Use a rather shallow 
dish and have the last layer of crumbs thicker 
tuan the others. 
Quinces.—Wasb, wipe, pare and 
core the quinces. Fill the centres with sugar 
and sprinkle the fruit with sugar. Pour one 
cup water into the dish, cover and bake two 
hours. Serve cold, with sugar andcream. In 
cooking watch the quinces, which will probauly 
need another cup of water during the process, 
for the first cupful will boil away to too hard a 
candy unless replenished. Quinces cooked in 
this way resemble quince preserve as covering 
them closely causes them toturn dark. The 
cores, peelings, etc., may be cooked in a little 
water, from which a glass of nice jelly may be 
made. Apples are also nice prepared in this 
way. 

Wuitr Cream Pie.—Half cup butter, 14 
cups sugar, 14 cup milk, 4 cup corn starch, 14 
cups flour, 4 teaspoonful soda, 14 teaspoonful 
cream of tartar, vanilla, whites of 6 eggs. 
Mix in the order given, and bake in Washing- 
ton pie plates. Use pastry flour and sift the 
cream tartar and soda into it. The corn starch 
makes the cake more delicate than all flour. 
Cream the butter with the hand or spoon, as 


BAKED 





| out before very crisp. 





In many house- | 


holds the dusk of early evening reminds | 
| two tablespoonfuls of 


the hurrying housewife that her lamps are 











preferred, warming the bowl a little at first. 
Add the sugarto the butter, fine granulated 
being used, as the heavy, coarse granulated 
would make the cake fall. Add the milk, then 
the flour and corn starch, and beat all together. 
In beating cake, the bow] should be tipped up 
on one side and the mixture beaten by strokes 
through it across the bow]; that is, it must be 
beaten and not stirred. Separate the yolks and 
whites of the eggs and beat the batter to a stiff 
froth; stir them {nto the cake mixture and put 
into the tins at once to bake. This will make 
two pies. When the cakes are baked, about 20 
minutes in a not very hot oven, turn out ona 
board; put the whipped cream filling, whipped 
with a Dover egg beater, between the cakes and 
on top and serve. 

For the filling, use one pint cream, whipped. 
Sweeten and flavor. 

Sweet Potato Croquvetres.—One pint hot 
mashed potatoes; add one-quarter cup milk, 2 
tablespoons butter, one teaspoon salt, half salt- 
spoon pepper and one beaten egg. Roll in 
crumbs,egg and crumbs and fry in hot fat. 
The amount of milk required will vary with the 
potatoes used, some being much more moist than 
others. Make the mixture just stiff enough to 
mould, the softer the better. Theegg is used to 
bind the croquettes together and may be omitted 
if the mixture holds well without. In white 
potato croquettes the egg givesa yellow coler 
which is not desirable, and in these the whites 
only may be used. If a large spoonful of the 
mixture is used for each the size will be uniform. 
Roll lightly into shape and roll in cracker crumbs 
beaten egg and crumbs again, and fry in a frying 
basket in deep pot hot enough to brown a bit of 
bread while one counts 40. 

Cracker meal may be used for these or crackers 
can be pounded and sifted at home if no cracker 
meal is at band. 

MARYLAND CHICKEN.—Wipe, singe and cut 
the chicken into pieces ready for serving; sea- 
son with salt and pepper; roll in crumbs, eggs 
and crumbs and fry in hot fat; drain and seive 
with cream sauce and bacon. Take the best 
parts, the breast, second jointsand wings for 
frying, and cook the rest for stock to go into the 
sauce. Have the fat less hot than for croquettes, 
arrange the pieces ina frying basket and lower 
into the fat. For the thickest pieces it will take 
perhaps eight minutes to cook 

Put thin slices of breakfast bacon into the 

frying basket with the chicken and fry, taking 
Place these bits of bacon 
about the chicken on the platter, pour the cream 
sauce over all, garnish with sprigs of parsley 
and serve very hot. 
THE CHICKEN.—Melt 
butter, add two scant 
tablespoonfuls of flour, pour on slowly one cup 
hot white stock and one cup milk. Season with 
salt, pepper and celery salt. 

If the stock justmade from the rest of the 
chicken is used skim off all the fat. Tissue pa- 
peror piecesof soft brown paper, will absorb 
the tat like a blotting paper. 


Cream SAUCE FOR 





NEW NOTIONS. 

Startling white ‘‘tidies” are not now scattered 
about chairs and sofas, as on so many bushes, 
oras if you were hanging out the wash to 
dry. 

Charming bed sets are made of Dresden 
linen worked in white raw silk in all over pat- 
terns. An edge of linen lace finishes such a 
set, the pillow sham or bolster covering being 
of the same embroidered linen. 

Many of the antique and also the torchon 
laces are composed of heavy linen threads, and 
have sufficient body to be used for lambrequins, 
covers for dressing-cases, etc. They are not 
expensive and look as good as new when 
laundered. ‘ 

Too many bows of ribbon oa the furniture 
takes away from the comfortable made-for-use 
look which a room should always have, and 


defeats the object of such decoration, which is | 


to introduce here and there a bit of color where 
it will be most effective. 

Eliza P. Heaton says: The house of the 
future will have in most of its rooms hard 
wood floors, hard wood walls and hard wood 
ceiling. The tendency in that direction is 
already noticeable. An inspection of the finer 
houses built within a year or two shows 4 liking 
for wood paneling every where. As_ best 
arranged, the darkest wood for the floor,a 
lighter shade for the walls and the lightest 
overhead. Oak, ash, mahogany, maple, syca- 
more, holly, rose-wood and ebony are the woods 
that figure most prominently nnder the new 
regime, and properly treated they make apart- 
ments that are not only beautiful esthetically, 
but hygienically, good to live in. Rugs take 
the place of carpets, and hangings are used in 
sufficient quantity to give a warm, furnished 
look, but not to breed dust and germs. 





MUTTON SUET AS A HOUSEHOLD 
REMEDY. 

It is very vexing and annoying, indeed, to 
have one’s lips all break out with cold sores, 
but, like the measles, it is far better to have the 
cold strike out than to strike in. A drop of 
warm mutton suet applied to the sores at night, 
just before retiring, will soon cause them to 
disappear. This is also an excellent remedy 
for parched lips and chapped hands. It should 
be applied at night in the liquid state, and be 
well rubbed and heated in before a brisk fire, 
which often causes a smarting sensation, but 
the roughest of hands, by this treatment, will 
often be restored to their natural condition by 
one application. If every one could but know 
the healing properties of so simple a thing as 
a little mutton suet, no housekeeper would ever 
be without it. Get a little from your butcher, 
try it out yourself, run into small cakes, and 
put away ready for use. For cuts and bruises 
it is almost indispensable, and where there are 
children there are always plenty of cuts and 
bruises. Many a deep gash that would have 
frightened most women into sending for a physi- 
cian at once. I have healed with no other reme- 
dies than a little mutton suet and plenty of 
good castile soap. A wound should always be 
kept clean, and the bandages changed every 
day, or every other day. A drenching of warm 
soap suds from the purest soap that can be ob- 
tained is not only cleansing but healing; then 
cover the surface of the wound with a bit of old 
white muslin dipped into melted mutton suet. 
Renew the drenching and the suet every time 
the bandages are changed, and you will be as- 
tonished to see how rapidly the ugliest wound 
will heai.”— Herald of Health. 


A mother writes to Babyhood: After trying 
many kinds of stocking supporters, I find the 
following simplest and best. Take two pieces 
of rubber tape, each one inch wide and a quar- 
ter of a yard long, and four medium safety 
pins; pin one end to the waist, and over the 
other pin the stocking; if full at the top make 
a little fold here it is pinned. There are no 
buttons, button holes or buckies to keep in 
order, and the whole length between stocking 
and waist being rubber, it “gives” much more 
than when half is tape. 
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NOTES FROM 


A SCHOOL GIRL’S CHRONICLE. 


NO. III. 

April showers bring May flowers, but mor 
tals find plenty to do to prepare for their com 
ing. 

The pansy beds are all in their bloom now. 
There are some beds where not a day passes 
but buds are pinched off; as our professor telis 
us, we must keep a reserve for fall; sturdy lit- 
tle plants we are making there too. 

We find doing this, and gathering the seeds 
from the blooming beds, very interesting work. 
We watch the flowers closing and the cap- 
sules developing, and as long as the seed ves- 
sels hang down green and full, we do not touch 
them; but presently they begin to hold them- 
selves up, then we break them off and put | 
them in muslin bags to be hung up and dried. | 


If these seed vessels are left on the plant 
when they are turned up to the light and sun, 
they burst with a snap, and sow the seeds 
broadcast. 

Many of the girls say, that they had little | 
pansy-beds at home, but never knew how to 
catch the seeds; they were always gone «nd | 
only the husks left. 

My section had this work to do in the aftcr- | 
noon before tea, the second week this May; we 
enjoyed it more than the morning hour's 
work, that was to set out the chrysanthenuims 
in the large beds laid out for us to put them 
in. 

The beds seemed all nicely prepared, but 
the half dozen of us made the holes, we mixed 
in a fertilizer with the earth, stirring it in well, 
before setting the plants, which a half dozen 
other girls brought to us, and turned out of 
tiny pots. 

Our professor says that if we drop the ferti!- 
izer in and set the plant right in to it, many 
times it would be destroyed or grow spindlin -. 

The monitor of our section does the labeli:z, | 
and such a novel way to us all, it is Engli-h. 
The names of the chrysanthenums are placed 
in a book and numbered. We have fifty va- | 
rieties. The names are also written on a long 
narrow board, which is hung up where we cai 
see it. The labels are narrow pointed {lit 
sticks, with cuts upon them to correspond ¢» | 
figures, which would take to much time 
skill to cut. Writing gets erased too soon, and | 
these cuts last, and are made thus, to be read 
from leit to right, holding the point in the left 
hand. 

When we pvt these plants in September we 
will write the names on labels to put in the 
pots. 

There is a lecture every Friday evening given 
by different gentlemen. 

The first week that I was here it was upon 
fertilizers. Susie and I make notes together. 
We all have this to do, and then, after seeing a 
practical illustration of the subject, the day 
following—if not at the lecture—we write it up 
more fully. 

This time it was not practically illustrated at 
the lecture, and tbe professor took us the next 
morning into tbe yard where all the fertilizers 
we use are to be found. 

I was particularly interested in the leaf 
mould, great piles of leaves all decayed. As 
we turned it up it seemed in layers, but upon 
handling, it crumbled like powdered charcoal, 
and is as black too. 

We could not but think what a waste there 
must be throughout the country, and in the 
cities too, of this bountiful fertilizer that na- 
ture supplies. I am sure on my farm, my 
heirs shall be taught not to burn the leaves. 

Professor said that last fall he heard a lady 
complaining of havingso much trouble in getting 
manure for her flower garden; her husband 
never wanting to spare her for any ‘‘such fool- 
ery.” Across the road from her house, her boys 
were having a grand bonfire of all the leaves 
they could gather. Pointing it out, he advised ' 
her gathering all she could from the roadside | 
and yard every year, and to throw a little earth | 
over them to keep them down. 

It takes two years to make this into a good | 
fertilizer and so not to have an unsightly pile | 
through the summer, drop some cucumber or 
nastertium seeds on the top of the heap and it | 
will be transformed into a pile of beauty very | 
soon, for the seeds take root and grow and | 
blossom. | 

The second lecture, as noted in my ema 
Siccus, was upon grasses. I thought we'd 
have much trouble in taking notes upon oe 
subject. Susie laughed, and said, “wait and | 
see,” but I wrote green, greener, greenest, at 
the top of my paper, like a foolish school-girl, | 
and thought that perhaps 1’d make a sketch of 
the lecturer while he would be speaking. I 
knew that he was picturesque. 

But now I know how ignorant I am of the 
carpet Dame Nature spreads anew for us each 
spring, and upon which I have walked blindly | 
all my young life. 

I understand now, that we should learn the 
kind she lays on the different floors of her 
earth, that where wefind uncovered places we 
may borrow her seeds and sow aright, and not 
like thoughtless housewives spread our in- 
grain where our brussels should be, and tapes- 
try where velvet should lie. 


I know now that if that farm I am to inherit 
has a piece of woodland that should need to be | 
turned to meadow, I must study and learn the | 
kind of seed that will flourish in that soil, and 
not sow tares expecting to reap wheat. It is 
going to be a pleasant work for us in our hours 
ef recreation each day to find one grass, to ex- 
amine and press and then study about it. “One 
at a time’”’ for three months. 

Are there so many grasses? I doubt. Three 
times twenty-four, seventy-two! I have one, 
Poa Annua, gathered in a sunny place near the 
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house. It is pleasant to have a name for the 
little grass-flowers I have gathered many times 


from our lawn, which grew up and blos- 
somed almost as soon as the lawn mower 
had passed on. To have aname makes it 
seem something more than “only grass.” 

Our lecturer commenced his talk with 
what he said was a quotation. “A clean 
grass plot is to the house what clean vest- 
ments are to a man.” 

A clean grass plot is a clean vestment in- 
deed! I wish the owners of some of the 
little neglected places we see as we drive 
over the country once a week could realize 
it Tin cans, old sticks, hummocky 
ground, all good grass driven out, strong 
flauuting burdocks invited in. 

I cannot forget the mass of burdocks 
and plaintain at my feet, where I stood 
looking far over the stretch of beautiful 
country with that lovely sad-eyed lonely 
girl, the day I journeyed here. 

I think she would be less lonely if she 
would take a knife and cut down into 
the heart of those weeds. 





I wish we had asked her name, and | | 
that some day she could come here to | | 


learn to be happy in her home. 

too far, I must see if we can not drive 
that way next month. 

We do drive in this schoo], and two or three 

of the girls have their own ponies for riding, 

too. There are several horses belonging to the 


school, not very spirited to be sure, but gentle, 


and the monitors have the privilege of taking 
some of us out to drive every week, and we 


consider it a perfect delight, this jog-trot over 


the hills and through the valleys far away. 


My queenly Regina invited me one day, but 


she invited two others at the same time, and I 
sat on the back seat, so she still seems very 
very far away. She speaks but seldom. 

TO BE CONTINUED. | 


Salt Rheum 


The agonies of those who suffer from severe 
salt rheum are indescribable. The cleansing, 
healing, purifying influences of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla are unequalled by any other medicine. 

“T take pleasure in recommending Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, for it has done wonders for me. 
I had salt rheum very severely, affecting me 
over nearly my entire body. Only those who 
have suffered from this disease in its worst 

- form canimagine the extent of my affliction. 
I tried many medicines, but failed to receive 
benefit until I took Sarsaparilla, 
Then the ] the 


yeran 
Agonizing itch and Pain 


Ilood’s 


to subside, 


disease 


disappeared, and now [ am et 
My | 


lar ‘ ! 
uy purinded 


itirely free from 
to be thor- 
ind my general health is 
benefited.’”’ LYMAN ALLEN, Sexton 
irch, North Chicago, Ill. 

i had salt rheum on his hands and 
; of his legs, so bad that they would 
erack open and bleed. He took Hood's Sar: 
saparilla and is entirely ¢ J.B. STAN: 
ron, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 


From 108 to !35 


“7 was seriously troubled with salt rheuns 
for three years, and receiving no benefit from 
medical treatment I decided to try Hood’s 
Sarsapariila. Iam now entirely cured of salt 
rheum; my weight has increased from 108 Ibs, 
to 135.""’ Mrs. ALICE SMITH, Stamford, Conn, 

If ae suffer from salé rheum, or any blood 
try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It has cured 
and will cure you. 


Sarsaparilia 


lonly 
Mass. 


the disease. seems 
> tl 
N. £. Chi 
My se 
the calve 


tired,” 


disease, 
many others, 


at 3 
Fiood’s 
ldruggists. $l; sixfor; Prepare 
Apothecaries, Low 


Sold by al 
vy C, 1. HOOD & CO., 


100 Boses One Doilar 





SHORT HINTS 


——  — 


SUCIAL ETIQUETTE. 


Compiled from the latest and best works on the 
subject by ‘Aunt Matilda.” 


PRICE, 40 CENTS. 
This book should be in every 
family desirous of knowing ‘‘the 
proper thing to do.” We all de- 


If it is not | Li 


BAILEY’S 
RUBBER BATH AND | 
FLESH BRUSH. | 


It is made from pure = 
Para rubber, and bein; 
perfectiy flexibie fits § 
every motion of the ¢& 
hand to the body. For = 
ea. Neu ral 
gia, Stiff Joir it 
is invaluable. Sent by 
mail on receipt of price 


; $1.50. 
RY & CO., 


PEARI ies - 
Mass., U.S.A 


i 


mmm 


No. 132 
Boston, 


Americar 
patent 


Min 


» 


TESTIMONIAL. 
Boston, Oct. 10, 1887 

. J. Bailey & Co., Boston, Mass. 

“a ear Sirs :—T he Rubber Bath Brushes bought of 
you please us all at home very much inde d. The 
children greatly prefer them to sponges, when tak- 
ing their baths. They are agreeable to use, and 
admit cf the most thorough cleansing. They are 
worth heir cost for the luxury they afford, even for 
afew baths. Very truly jours, MOSES KING, 

Vice be Pres ’t Rand, Avery & Co. 


165 High Street, 1 Boston, Oct. 11, 1887. 
Messrs. C. J. Bailey & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen :—The Kubber Bath Brush purchased 
if tae has been used by an invalid and has proved 
of inestimable value. With it an improved circu- 
lation has been produc d without injuring or irrt- 
tating a most delicate skin, and it would seem that 
it is a most indispensable article for the sick-room 
as wellasthe bath. Yours ve ry Hr 
R. C. HARRIS. 


CLEAN HANDS! 


For every one, no ma'ter what the occupation, by 
using our patent 


Iron Sts line, 
the 


It rc moves Ink, Tar, Grease, Paint, 
and in fact eve rything foreign to the color of 
skin, simply by using with soap and water. It 
never becomes foul or cirries any cent: igion, and 
will not injure the most delicate skin, as is done by 
the use of pomace stone, bristle brushes, ete. Prin- 
ters, Ponmen, Typewriters, Blacks mitbs, Machin- 
ists, Shoemakers, Painters, Farmers, and al whose 
hands are st: lined by their he ibor, c: an cleanse the m 
easily wit aout rupturing or we ake ning the skin 

Price, 25 Cents each. — us Postal note and 
we will forward by mail. C BAILEY &CO., 
Mirs., 732 Pearl St., Be Fh Agts. wanted. 
Fer sale oy all Druggists. Stationers and Dealers 

in Toilet Goods. 
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| the crop, 8 


| breakages. 


Its use 


MANURE SPREADER, 


YERKARGP. _ 
—= —= 


greatest labor saving machine ever invented for the farm 
all farmers alike; the rich, the poor, 


benetits 

the manure pile, 
DON’! THINK OF 

WITHOUT USING THE 

aves labor. Try it and be convinced. 
Send for circulars. 


or how small 
mp Spreader. 


you can not 
SEEDING DOWN A SINGLE 


KEMP SPREADER 
New Improve ments. 


Human hands can not compete 
the thrifty, the thiftless. No matter 
waste it by applying it to the field with 
PIECE OF GROUND 
It makes manure go farther, increases 
Drait reduced one third 


alford ti ) 


0 


RICHARDSON MANUFACTURING CO. 
WORCEST 


ER, MASS. 
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lur and 


by all to 


30 page 
Free. 


Acknowledged rs, 


as. LATEST iMPF3VED 


HORSEPOWER 


aye hines for SAWING WOOD with Circu- 


Cross-Cut Drag Saws. Also Ma- 
chines vor THRESHING 
and CLEANING Grain. 


be 


regarding 


EASY DRAFT, DURABILITY & QUANTITY OF WORK 


pamphlet 
Address 


A. W. GRAY’S SONS, 


PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
UivPvoLETOWN SPRINGS, VERMONT 
On Exhibition and for sale by C. 

Thompson & Co., 71 Clinton St., Beston. 
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sire to behave properly and to. 


know what is the best school of 


manners. What shall we teach 
our children that they may go 
out into the world well bred 
men and women? 


“SHORT HINTS” contains the | 


answer and will be mailed to any 
address, postage prepaid -on re- 
ceipt of price. 


SPECIAL. 


Until further notice we will 


mail each of our friends a copy | 
of the above valuable book gratis 
and free of postage, if they will 
mail us 15 wrappers of Dobbins’ 
Electric Soap. 

By folding up the wrappers as | 
| you would a new spaper, the post- | 
age will only be 2cts. 


| 
| 
& 
| 
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THE RACINE 


VANELESS WINDMILL. 


It is a perfect self-reg- 
ulator, and will run at 
a uniform speed, and 
will not blow down in 
any wind. 
jerk or jar on the tow- 
er. It is sim iple, noise- 
less, light running, 
durable undcheap. It 
will pay you to inves 
tigate its merits. 


TANKS 
IN ALL SIZES. 
Windmill and 
Frost-proof 


Hand Force Pumps. 


12 


pace Cement-Coated Wood Pipe, 


Very Durable and Cheap, 


Wells drilled in Rock and Wells driven in earth. 
Estimates made on complete Windmill Outfits for 
| Farm and 
JEROME POTTER, 


Mechanics Exchange, 9 Custom House Street, 


“The 


Suburban Waterworks. 


Providence, R.I 


“The Shorthorn Journal,” 


MT. STERLINC, KY. 


HE ONLY PAPER OF THE KIND, 


Filled with useful information. 
| Farmer and Breeder. 


| have it. 


Edited by a 
Every Stock Raiser should 


PRICE ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 


1 Book, Cattle and their Dis- 


“The Usefu 
Always put your fall name. see ice done. 
Book and Shorthorn Journal $3.00. 
Agents on liberal salaries wanted to work the 
Fairs in New England, 


and address on the outside of 
the bundle and write the word 
**Ktiquette” also, and then we, 
‘will know who sends it. 


I. L. CRAGIN & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN’A. 


Electric Belt Fre 


Tointroduce it and obtain agents we will for the 1 
stat days sive >» oper Sy of charge,in each cor: 
the t's limited number of our Gerv : 
Bicome mE. Suspensory Belts, Price 3 
a positive and unfailing cure for Nervous Deb: it 
Vericocele. Errissions, Impotency, &c. 8500.00 Rewar 
paidif every Belt we manufacture does notrener i 
agenitine clectric current. Address at once EN ECT RI 


HIDDEN NAME CARDS, <r | 


crets, album verses, and the largest and finest sample book of new style 
cards over issued. All for a 2-cent stamp. Steam Card Works, Station 15, 0, 








Address 


BEAN, 
Sterling, 


Ww. E. 


Mt. Ky. 





Three Farmer 


Mout 


FTe6. 


THE 
and 
Manufacturer, 


50 Cents a Year. 


The best FARM and 
Paper. Sent on trial Three 
Months FREE. Address FAR- 
MER and MANUFACTURER, 
No. 19 Michigan Street, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
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HIRE or «cell a farm advertise in the New 
ENGLAND FARMER 
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Sheridan's 
Condition 


Powder 


is absolutely 


pu 
ounce is worth a pound of any other kin 


strictly a medicine to be given with food. 
on earth will make hens lay like it. 

en cholera and all diseases of hens. 
welgns in gold. 


re and highly concentrated. One 


It is 


Nothing 


It cures chick- 
Is worth its 


Illustrated book by mail free. 


everywhere, or sent by mail Oy _ cents in 
aT ee 


2 1-4 Ib. air-tight tin cans 


stam 
Six cans by express, rr . 4 


$1.20. 


PR. I. S. JOHNSON & CO., Bostoy Mass, 


SHERIDAN’S 


CONDITION 


POW DEH fk! 


Cures 
Chicken 


Cholera. 


LAY « 


Thereis no | 


MEDICAL ECONOMY. 


Nothing Succeeds like Success. 
Dr. Lewis is Always Successful. 


The Clory of a Man isin His 
Strength. 


Nerve or Physical Force When Lost 
Quickly Regained, 
BY CONSULTING 


DR. C. J. LEWIS, 


y HO, after intense study and deep research 

has lately discovered a new, extraordinary, 
quick, certain and inexpensive cure for diseases of 
the Brain and Spinal Cord, Spermatorrhea, Semi- 
nal Weakness, Fluid Escapes, Impotency and De- 
ranged Functions of the Nervous and Generative 
System. THIS NEW AND MARVELLOUS MED. 
ICAL TREATMENT has cured the most desperate 


forms of nervous disorders in both young and old. 
To debilitated youth it bestows the Vigor of man- 


hood, and in advanced age it establishes the v igor 
of youth without the possibility of failure. Urina- 
RY COMPLAINTS, Acute or Chronic Discharges, 
Stricture, Retention of Urine, Gravel, Kidney or 
Bladder Die 2orders, Syphillis, Secondary ‘Symptd me, 
Eruptions, Skin Dise ases, are all absolutely cured 
without the use of Mercury, Copaiba or Injections 
No restriction in diet or hindrance from business. 
RECENT CASES CURED IN THREE OR FOUR 
| DAYS. Patients whose cases have been neglect- 
| ed, badly treated or pronounced incurable are par- 
ticuls arly invited to visit Dr. Lewis. A written 
| guarantee of cure given to all cases arranged and 
undertaken. In practice upwards of thirty years. 
| aa- Dr. Lewis is frequently consulted by many 
who have been completely discoura aged of ever be- 
ing cured, after having experimented with various 
advertised nostrums, electric belts, &c., which inva. 
riably do more harm than good, Every ‘phase of dis 
ease demands different and special treatment. To 
those who may have been disappointed, Dr. Lewis 
would say consult him and he will re store the disap- 
oe one to all the duties of life, whether they be 
1ysical or mental, , pertaining to married life or 
Re ngle blessedness.’ 
Consultation, Medicine, &c., $5. 
Working classes, $2.50. 
DR. LEWIS [8 PERMANENTLY LOCATED AT 


129 FRIENDSHIP STREET, 


Providence, R.1. Office hours all the year round 
from 9 to 2 and 5 to 9; Sundays, 10 to 2, not later. 
Female Complaints Skillfully Treated, 
NOTICE TO COUNTRY PATIENTS. 
Dr. Lewis will, on full de oumeniee of case (with 
fee enclosed), immediate ly send a supply of his vas 
uable medicines, accompanied with instructio” 
and advice or the cure of the above distressing 
complaints. JUST PUBLISHED 
FOURTH EDITION 


/Medical Minutes 


(|| With additional Colored 
Illustrations, a Portrait 
|} of the Author, and list of 
complaints EXPLICIT 
i the treatment and 
of abeve subjects, 














HOME | 


TO | 





| Sexual Diseases, &c. 
| Price, 25c. by mail to any 
address, from the author 


DR. C. J. LEWIS. 
pene for Boston, W. H. Knight, 97 Court St 


SHIFU-SILK HANDKERCHIEFS 


Exceedingty ent 
some Shifeo-Nilk 
Mandkerehie fs 
are made from a 
strong, fibrous, silky- 
yaper material, called 
n Japan Shifa. 
Handkerchiefs, nap- 
kins, umbre lias and 
clothing are made 
from it, It has asoft 
and silky feeling like 
silk, As seen in the 
illustration,our hand- 
kerchiefs are of Va- 
| rious Designs, all 
highly colored " in 

: eee = Indigo, 
Me s Taye — Orange, Brown, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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IMPORTED, 


= etc. They are im- 

A ported by us directly 

from Japan to be 

Givem Away by 

the half dozen to all 

who send 60 cents for 

fon ($1.10 for a trial year) 

toTHE YANKEE BLADE, the Oldest and 

— Weekly Family wert) in America. 

(Regular subscription price $2.00 One Dozen 

Handkerchie » pest paid, 4 g -~ — 5 “aie 

to pay for postage and wrapping apkins, - 
prone gore s,same price. Address POTIE 

POTTER, 43 Milk street, Boston, Mass. 


) $3.75 Steam coonen 


mA Wounntene anactive and intelligent man 
or woman torepresent us in each town 

= To those who are willing to work we 
romise large profits. Cooker and 

utfit free. Apply at once for Terma, 
WILMOT CASTLE & CO., Roebester. ¥. ¥. 


MIVERSITY OR CAI N iS 


Lead the World.—@8. 
Sols. Direct to Familics. Not Mitdlomene 
Solid Walnut-5 Octaves-Double Cou 
aranteed for Six Years and sent, 
with hm and Book, for TRIAL IN YouR $35 
OME BEFORE You BUY. PSTARLISHED 
it ‘MARCI iAL& SMITH, 
SS Last fist Birect, New York. 


a six months’ trial subscri 
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$2.50 per year; 50 cents discount for advance 
payment; Single copies five cents; for sale by all 
newsdealers, and at the office of publication. 


AN UNSURPASSED APVERTISING 
MEDIUM. 

Rates 15 cents per line, with a liberal dis- 
count for large amounts. To make the paper a 
popular means for farmers, stock-raisers and oth- 
ers to briefty inform each ether of their wants and 
what they have to sell, we will take advertise- 
ments for as short space as a single line, cash in 
advance. Seven words average a line. 

The first, fourth, fifth and eighth pages go to 
press Wednesday evening. 





TRAVELLING AGENTS. 


@. W. NYE, ..... . NAsSHUA,N.H. 

£. W. CHEEVER, .. . WALDEN, VT. ‘ 
GEO. H. STAFFORD, . So, WALLINGFORD, VT. 
A. W. WINGATE, . . . Soutn ELtot, ME. 

M. P. RICHARDSON, . So. DEERFIELD, MASS., 
H. B. HOWARD, .. . BRAINTREE, VT. 

Are duly authorized agents of this paper and 
will canvass for subscribers and collections in 
New England. Subscribers are requested to for- 
ward their subscriptions without waiting for the 
Agent to call. The date on their label will always 


show how far they have paid up. 





Figures tell the facts every time. The 
number of ‘‘ems” of type set in last 
week’s New ENGLAND FARMER, was the 
largest ever known ip its history. The 
figures show in black and white beyond a 
shadow of a doubt that our readers are 
getting more for their money than ever 
before. 





A Boston produce dealer informs us 
that potatoes are arriving from Scotland, 
the freights on which are but six cents 
per bushel. The Scotch potatoes are gen- 
erally white skinned, or would be were 
they not stained by the black mud or clay 
in which they grow. ‘The high prices here 
will doubtless bring large quantities from 
the other side, if freights continue as low 
as at present. 





One of the brightest and ablest weekly 
newspapers in Massachusetts is the Som- 
erville Journal which has an office as_per- 
fect as the paper issued therefrom. Last 
Saturday the proprietors, Messrs. J. O. 
Hayden & Co., tendered a reception to a 
number of their brother journalists which 
included an inspection of the enlarged and 
improved headquarters of the Journal and 
lunch, 





Among the nominees to the legislature, 
‘we notice the name of Mr. J. L. Shorey 
of Lynn, an officer of the Essex Agricul- 
tural society, a good farmer and one who 
will faithfully represent the farming inter- 
ests. His literary and business qualifica- 
tions are also abundant, as he exhibited 
both toa marked degree as the founder 
and popular conductor for many years of 
that unsurpassed juvenile publication, 
The Nursery. 





The action of the government of Great 
Britain in muzzling free speech and im- 
prisoning prominent gentlemen for politi- 
cal utterances, will help the cause of I[re- 
land both at home and abroad. Even 
fools and cranks have a right to say their 
say. A cause that can not stand open and 
free discussion is weak. A government 
that exists by the suppression of free 
speech belongs to the dark ages rather 
than the enlightened present. 





We desire to call attention to the pleas- 
ure and profit that may be derived by the 
younger people in the puzzle department. 
The writer of this paragraph can testify of 
the benefit received by a 9-year-old in 
solving and constructing enigmas. The 
process trains in the use of language and 
the habit of thought, besides giving pleas- 
ing and innocent recreation. This week 
we are glad to notice a mathematical 
problem. Boys and girls, put on your 
thinking caps, and send us lots of commu- 
nications for your department. 





The histories will have to be revised 
now that Boston has a statue to Leif 
Erikson who discovered America in the 
year 1000. This statue was unveiled and 
transferred to the city last Saturday. 
Prof. E. N. Horsford of Cambridge de- 
livered the dedicatory address. It was 
essentially a review of the Icelandic tra- 
ditions and the known facts of history. 
The great fact sustained by the array of 
authority was that somewhere to the 
southwest of Greenland, distant at least a 
fortnight’s sail, there were for 300 years 
after the beginning of the eleventh cen- 
tury Norse colonies on the coast of the 
continent of America, with which colonies 
the home country maintained commercial 
intercourse. The country to which the 
merchant vessels sailed was called Vinland. 
The fact next in importance that this his- 
tory establishes is, that the first Northman 
to set foot on the shores of Vinland was 


Leit Erikson. 





The Rural Vermonter occupies half a 
column in replying to our recent editorial 
on the railroad pass question. The dif- 
ference between us grows largely out of 
our different environments. The Ver- 
monter says, “‘Not an editor in Vermont 
carries a pass who does not perfectly well 
understand what he must do and what he 
must refrain from doing as the condition 
of its continuance, and many of these 
things he can not do or refrain from doing 
without a sacrifice of his self respect and 
manhood.” In proof of this assertion the 
Vermonter quotes from a conversation 
with a railroad president who said, ‘“The 
free advertising and gratuitous notices 








were not sufficient to entitle an editor to a 
pass, as these things were matters of news 
which its subscribers would expect the 
paper to publish any way. . . . Communi- 
cations from the public complaining of the 
management of the road should be ex- 
cluded. . . . Editorials in any way critical 
of the road would also be looked upon 
with disfavor.” 

Now if there exists in Vermont such a 
wholesale and corrupt system of bribing 
and muzzling the press, as our contem- 
porary alleges, we can have no argument 
with it, for we should agree perfectly. 
No man worthy the high and responsible 
position of journalist has any right to 
accept a pass under such humiliating cir- 
cumstances. But the Vermonter paints a 
blacker state of affairs than we ever heard 
of before, one more degrading than we 
supposed possible to exist, and one which 
has never before been known in our expe- 
rience. We believe that in Massachusetts 
the best papers do not publish free adver- 
tising ‘‘as matters of news,” ‘‘anyway ;” 
the publisher is an exception who allows 
time-tables, notices of excursions, etc., to 
get into his columns even as ‘‘matters of 
news” unless something is coming in way 
of reciprocation—either money or passes. 

So far as our experience goes, a railroad 
pass is simply a barter transaction, a quid 
pro quo arrangement, as business-like and 
legitimate as swapping colts, or taking 
sewing machines or grape vines for adver- 
tising. 





A very excellent book entitled ‘*Nat- 
ural law inthe business world” was pub- 
lished last summer by Lee & Shepard, 
who have recently issued a new edition. 
The book contains some very timely and 
practical thoughts for an age when real or 
fancied wrongs cause so many unphilo- 
sophical and dangerous theories to be pub- 
licly advocated. The business world has 
natural laws as well as the physical, and 
the demagogues demand for some kinds of 
reform (?) is as futile as would be his de- 
mand that fire should not burn, because it 
had remorselessly destroyed some poor 
laborer’s home or some farmer's barn. 
But this book with all 
omits one point which we should like to 


its excellencies 


see some one discuss who could do it with 
ability. ‘These natural laws rest on cer- 


tain natural conditions ; now if those con- | 
ditions are changed how much does it | 
The | 


change the aforesaid natural laws? 
natural law for the cow is to give enough 
milk to support her offspring. We change 
that and have to modify her natural food 
and shelter to meet the new conditions. 


lay eggs enough to gratify her motherly 
instincts. We break up nature, and hence 
have to vary the care she receives. Now 
when a railroad between two points is so 
expensive that it cannot be duplicated, so 
that the natural laws of competition are 
crowded out, what shall we do about it ? 
If all the producers of a certain line of 
goods combine in a ‘‘trust,” creating an 
immense modifying, the circumstances are 
such that the original natural law may re- 
quire monopoly. but how or when? 
So far as we have read no conservative 
reliable economist has touched upon the 
needed and justifiable variations in the 
natural law of business to meet certain 
unnatural conditions brought about by the 
development of theage. It is a grave, 
pressing subject, which needs careful con- 
sideration. ‘The rattle-brains, who jump 
at conclusions, will have plenty of crude 
ideas. In the socialistic drift of the times, 
the nation’s best ability should study the 
question. 





REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 
POLITICAL. 

In Massachusetts the political ocean is very 
quiet for the week before election. Gov. Ames 
has made a good executive, and all that can be 
urged against bim is that he didn’t go to wara 


| quarter of a century ago, consequently there is 


a dearth of very live issues. Not so, however, 
with the election of the legislature, as the liquor 
dealers’ association is using much money and 
effort to capture the senate and make great 
gains in the house. Temperance is avery prac- 
tical and important issue In some cases rum 
men will be elected by a division of the tem- 
perance forces. Ex-Goy. Butler has issued a 
manifesto, in which he says he shall vote for 
Lovering; his followers have decided to vote 
for Lovering for governor and the republican 
candidate for lieutenant governor. 

In New York city the best citizens of both 
parties have united in a candidate for district 
attorney, and the most respectable people are 
taking a hand in politics. 

In Baltimore the union of republicans 
and reform democrats was badly defeated 
by the machine democracy ; cries of fraud are 
heard. 

FOREIGN, 

The Irish question continues the most im- 
portant feature in foreign news. The British 
government has gone to the extremity of im- 
prisoning men for a peaceful discussion of 
matters at stake. Editor O’Brien has been 
jailed, his appeal having been refused; his con- 
duct to prison was the occasion of almost a riot 
in Cork. Sir Wilfrid Blunt has been sentenced 
to two months’ imprisonment for making a 
political speech in Ireland. 

France is in something of a ferment over the 
misdeeds of the son-in-law of President Grevy. 
His irregularities have become the subject of 
an official investigation in which political feel- 
ing has entered so strongly that the resignation 
of the president is not improbable. 

Much popular excitement has been aroused. 
M. Wilson’s offences are a private scandal and 
improper use of the president’s postage frank. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE RAILROADS. 


Gov. Sawyer has vetoed the bill allowing the 
consolidation of the Boston and Lowell railroad 
with the Northern, because of suspicions of 
bribery in the passage of the bill, and because 
it is unnatural for a road to amalgamate with 
one at a distance from it, with which it has no 
direct connection. The veto was somewhat 
anticipated, and therefore has not created as 
much of a sensation as the previous one. There 





| that position at the time of his death. 





are some who predict that the Boston & Maine 
interest will own a control of the Concord be- 
fore the first of January. 

THE ANARCHISTS 


at Chicago, condemned to be hung, have re- 
ceived every possible favor. Their case has 
been taken to the supreme court of the United 
States, where it has been ably argued, but the 
judges see no grounds for interfering, and 
nothing now can be done but allow the law to 
take its course. There is much apprehension 
of riotous proceedings in Chicago when the ex- 
ecution takes place. 
TELEGRAPH MONOPOLY. 


The Western Union telegraph company has 
purchased the Baltimore and Obio company, 
and concluded an ‘‘understanding” with the 
Postal telegraph company, su that the tele- 
graphing in this country is virtually controlled 
by Jay Gould. This is giving rise to much 
comment, and considerable talk in favor of 
governmental control and operation of the tele- 
graph business is now heard. 

The impulse given to the idea of government 
control of the telegraph by the recent Gould 
deals, seems tu spread and grow steadily. Sev- 
eral bills are already being prepared in antici- 
pation of the assembling of congress. 

RECENT DEATHS. 


Mr. Gilman Moulton, one of the old und re- 
spected citizens of East Livermore, Me., died 
Monday. His age was 82. 

Last Saturday, Mrs. Anthony Barclay died 


in Hartford, Conn., aged 98; and Mr. James | 
Tarbox, the oldest citizen of Thomaston, Me., | 


died, aged 90 years. 

Mr. Alvin Davis, a highly respected business 
man of Bridgton, Me., died Monday night, 
aged 66. He was one of the firm of four who 
built and for some years run Pondicherry Mills. 

Hon. Albert McKeen of Nashua, N. H., died 
on Sunday. 
October 26, 1810. 
had been councillor and bad held many minor 
offices in the gilt of the democratic party. 

Hon. Harris Lewis died last week 
Bright’s disease at the age of 71 years. 
was a member of the Assembly in 1857 and 


from 


1859, and ran for Governor on the Greenback | 


ticket in 1879. He was a member of the state 


agricultural commission at the Centennial Ex- | 


position, and also ex-president of ths state ag- 
ricultural society. 
Char'es P. Preston died in Danvers, October 


He was born in Deering, N. H., | 
He had served in the senate, 


He 


Boston as a member, promises to be magnified 
into a political issue. 

Jay Gould sailed for Europe on Saturday, 
accompanied by his family. 

Charles Dickens is in this country reading 
from the works of his father. 


Secretary Bayard is to be married again to an 
old employe of the treasury department. 


Eugene Tompkins of the Boston Theatre has 
bought the New York Academy of Music. 


Jennie Lind, the noted singer, and Hon. S. 
W. Bowerman, a noted democratic leader, died 
Wednesday. 


Professor Egbert C. Smyth has entered an 
appeal from the finding of the board of An- 
dover seminary visitors 


Rev. Mr. Spurgeon has left the Baptist ce- 
nomination. He says that “To pursue union 
at the expense of the truth is treason to Jesus.” 

The Springfield Union remarks that Queen 
Victoria would be happy if she could evoke 
from her subjects a tithe of the enthusiasm that 
follows Mr. Gladstone on his tour through Eng- 
land. 





IN GENERAL. 
There are 45,000,000 sheep in the 
States. 
| Woburn, Mass., has voted to apply for a city 
charter. 


United 





Cornell University has founded a professor- 
| ship of horticulture. 

The reduction of the public debt during Octo- 
ber was $16,833,695 30. 

A Yale student died Tuesday from excessive 
lawn tennis practice. 

Troops have been massing at Fort Custer to 
prevent a dangerous Indian outbreak. 

It is estimated that 50 vessels are ashore on 
the Virginian coast as a result of the late storm. 

The body of Rev. Henry Ward Beecher has 
been removed from the vault to its final resting 
place. 

The farm buildings of Caleb Cole in Liming- 
ton, Me., were totally destroyed by fire re- 
| cently. 

The Home Market Club has decided to offer 
| certain prizes for essays on the subject of pro- 
| tection. 


A propeller was sunk in Lake Michigan, and | 


some fifty lives were lost; there was only one 
survivor. 


28, aged 67 years, after a long and lingering ill- | 


ness of several years. 
life-long resident of the town, represented it in 


the legislature, been on the board of selectmen, | 
and was a trustee of the Peabody library. | 


He was one of the first trustees of the insane 
asylum appointed by the governor, and held 
He has 
always been identified with the farming inter- 
est and will be remembered from his long con- 
nection with the Essex agricultural socicty. 
For a quarter of a century he was its secretary. 
He was a practical farmer and entered into his 


work with an earnestness and zeal which will | 
not be forgotten by. those who knew him, and | 


the skill with which he discharged his duties 


will be manifest as long as the records of the | 


society are preserved. 


exemplary citizen. 





AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 

Meetings under the auspices of the New 
Hampshire board of agriculture will be held in 
the town hall at Stewartstown Hollow, Tuesday 
evening, November 1, at 7 o’ciock. At Cole- 
brook, Wednesday, November, 2, at 2 and7 
o clock Pp. M.; at Stratford Hollow, Library hall, 
Lhursday, November 3, at 7 o’clock; and at 
Hazen’s Mills, Whitefield, in the grange hall 
at2and7 o'clock p.m. The following gnhjects 
will be presented for discussion; “‘Stock-Breed- 
ing,” opened by S. B. Whittemore of Colebrook ; 
“Creameries,” by L. F. Hazen of Whitefield; 
“Sheep Husbandry,” by James L. Gerrish of 
Webster; ‘Practical Progress and improve- 
ments in Agriculture and Forestry,” by Hon. 
J. D. Lyman of Exeter; “Needs of New 
Hampshire Agriculture,” by N. J. Bachelder of 
Andover, secretary of the board. Meetings 
will be held in Carrol county at Wolfeborough, 
November 15, Ossipee Center, November 16, 
and Center Sandwich, Nov. 17. 

The Needham, Mass., Farmers’ and Mechan- 
ics’ Association have issued the following pro- 
gram for the balance of 1887: 


Friday, Oct. 14.—John F. Mills, Needham.— | 


‘Failures on the Farm during the past season.” 
Lyman K. Putney, 8S. M Colcord. “Hired 
Help”, by the ladies. 


Tuesday, Oct. 25.—George A. Schmidt, Wel- | 


lesley, ‘‘Does the continued use of Commercial 
Fertilizers improve or impoverish the Soil.” 
Geo. A. Schmidt, Eldbridge Baker. “Cooking 
and Cook Books,” by the ladies. ; 

Tuesday, Nov. 8.—Nathaniel Wales, Need 
ham, ‘‘What kind of farm work can be done to 


advantage in the fall?’”—James Mackintosh, | 
“How shall we clothe our lit- | 


Wm. Lawrence. 
tle ones,” by the ladies. 

Tuesday, Nov. 22.—I. T. Swift, Wellesley, 
“The Potato, Its culture, the blight, cause, 
remedy.”—C. F. Smith, E. G. Leach. “What 
article of food can we substitute for the po- 
tato ?”,—By the ladies. 

Tuesday, Dec. 13.—C. W. Jones, Needham, 
‘“‘How shall we heat our houses ?”—A. E. Mill- 
er, H. J. Stevens. ‘*The Mother and the School 
Teacher,” by the ladies. 

Tuesday, Dec. 27.—L. C. Brown, Natick, 
“Soiling,” J.T. Mills, Eben Morrison. ‘Wash- 
ing Day,” by the ladies. 

The department of agriculture October crop 
reports, tell a story of disaster for the heart of 
the great maize district caused by drouth, heat 
and injurious insects. The areaof c rn planted 
was about 78,000,000 acr.s. Several millions 
acres less will be harvested as corn, as many 
immature fields were cut before the time of 
harvest for fodder. Oats are less than an aver- 
age, being comparatively low in New 
Hampshire and Vermont. The present re- 
port of the potato condition is the lowest 
ever reported in any month, and indicates 
a very light crop in every section where 
grown. The general average is 61.5 against 
67.3 in September, and 80.8 in August. Last 
year’s condition fell to 81 in October, and the 
crop was asmall one—about 163,000,000, or 73 
bushels peracre. The largest crop ever grown 
was that of 1883, when the yield per acre was 
91 bushels, following an October condition of 
93, the highest with one exception ever known. 
The year in which the last report of condition 
most nearly approached that of the present was 
1881, when it stood at 67. The yield per acre 
that year was only 53.5 bushels. The decline of 


the past month has been very severe in New 
England and the Middle States. The heavy 
fall is attributed almost entirely to the severity 
of rot. 





PERSONAL. 
The death of Jefferson Davis is expected at 
any moment. 
Mr. Blaine has been banqueted by Count de 
Lesseps in Paris. 
Bret Harte has written a new story, which is 
to appear first in French. 


The refusal of the Massachusetts Charitabie ° 


Mechanic Association to admit the Mayor of 


Mr. Preston had been a | 


In all the walks of life | 


‘The hen, under natural laws, would merely he was faithful und energetic and withal an | 


By a gasoline explosion in St. Louis Tuesday 


EVERYBODY CLAIMS | 


To be leaders in the Poultry Supply Business; but Consumers and Dealers well know that the 
quality of our Shells and Scrapsi superior toany. And making, as we do, a specialty of these goods 
we are able to furnish them to the consumer at prices le:s than heretofore. , 


PURE GROUND BEEF SCRAPS, GROUND OYSTER SHELLS, 
CRACKED POULTRY BONE, PURE BONE MEAL, 
CHICKEN CRACKERS, SOUND WHEAT, 
REJECTED WHEAT, BUCKWHEAT, 
BARLEY. SUNFLOWER. 


Thompson’s Celebrated Sea Shells, The genuine can only be procured from us. 
shell being ground together, they combine both food and shell. 


Samples can be seen either at our branch store, 


34 MERCHANTS ROW, or Main Store, 71 CLINTON ST., BOSTON, Mass. 


C. H. THOMPSON & CO. 


FOR SALE. 
HIGH ROLLING 


Pine and Hammock Lands. | 


Among the richest in Florida, or choice Town Lots | 
in Belleview, Marion Co., Florida, noted for the 
beauty and healthfulness of its location, founded by | 
Muricn Land and Improvement Co. Fine Bone Meal, Oyster Shells, Animal Meal, etc. 
Send for circulars and samp!es. 


ADDRESS ‘LETT. W 
ADDRESS C A. BARTLETT, WorcESTER, MAss, 


KNICHT & BABB, ra tee anes ssl 


81 Milk St., Room 10, Boston, Mass. | IRON TURBINE 


CANKER WORMS, @ 6 WIND ENGINE, 


PS )—__— Light 

CATERPILLARS, a Strong 

48 —_y Durab! 

MOTH and | |) ecient 
CURCULIO 


BUCK EVE FORCE PUMP, 
DRIVEN FROM YOUR ORCHARDS 


D 1 
OUR 


The mussel and 





ANTED, Girls to sew Straw Hats at facto. 

ry. Steady work during the winter. For 
particulars apply at once to 

THE HILLS COMPANY, AMHERST, MAss. 


Poultry Supplies. 


Fresh Ground Beef Scraps, Granulated Bone and 





ng 


MAST, FOOS & CO., 


34 Oiiver St.. Boston, Mass 


CALF 


SMALLS FEEDER Ee 


THOUSANDS 
IN USE. 


USING 





| 





| morning, nine persons lost their lives and three | 


buildings were destroyed. 
Sixty-three delegates, representing 13 states, 
are attending the annual session of the 


phia. 

A British delegation has come to this country 
to enlist co-operation in securing an arbitration 
treaty between 
Britain. 


The failure of the National rubber company 


the operatives, to whom $87,000 is due. 
| situation is alarming. This was the only in- 
| dustry of the town. 

There are tulip trees in West Virginia that 
| would make a Northern lumberman happy, 
| could he readily get them to the seaboard 
and saw mills. Prof. Jed. Hotchkiss, a high 
authority in the Virginias, has seen ten trees, 
| called there tulip poplars, growing upon a quar- 
ter of an acre, which, if sawed into lumber, 
would be worth $500 in our markets. One 
tree was eighty feet to the first limb, and would 
saw a plank, elear of knots, five feet wide by 
eighty long. The land where these trees grow 
is valued at less than two dollars per acre. 








Worth your Attention. 

Mark this! Don’t lose it! It will bring you 
gold! We willsend you free something new, 
that just coins money for all workers. As won- 
derful as the electric light, as genuine as pure 
gold, it will prove of lifelong value and import- 
ance to you. Both sexes, all ages. $5 a day 
and upwards easily earned by any worker; 
many are making several hundred dollars per 
month. Youcan doit. No special ability re- 
quired. We bear expense of starting you in 
business. It will bring you in more cash right 
away, than anything else inthe world. Any 
one anywhere can do the work, and live at home 
' also. Better write at once; then, knowing all, 
should you conclude that you don’t care to en- 
Address Stinson 





| gage, why, no harm is done. 
| & Co., Portland, Me. 





Consumption Surely Cured. 
| To the Editor :— 

*lease inform your readers that I have a pos- 
| itive remedy for the above named disease. By 
| its timely use thousands of hopeless cases have 
been permanently cured. I shall be glad to 
send two bottles of my remedy FREE to any of 
your readers who have consumption if they 
will send me their express and P. O. address. 

Respectfully, 
T. A. SLOCUM, M.C., 181 Pearl St., New York. 





| 
| 
| The Fair Extended. 
The demand for an extension of the time be- 
ing universal, the managers have decided to 
| close Saturday, Nov. 26, instead of Novy. 12, 
| the time first fixed. 
| Petitions were circulated by exhibitors and 
| others, and signed by every prominent exhib- 
| itor in the building. This is eminently wise for 
| several reasons. ‘This fair is certainly the most 
| important and successful ever held in New Eng- 
land, containing as it does more working ex- 
hibits and more especial and valuable attrac- 
tions than were ever before gathered together. 
Even now some of the very best mechanical ex- 
hibits are notin working order. Notwithstand- 
ing the very large attendance from home and 
abroad, the number of people yet to come is 
still larger, and they now realize that if they 
lose this opportunity it can never be replaced. 
So the excursions will continue to bring in their 
thousands, and town and country will conetinu 
to crowd this remarkable exhibition. 





1 EDENS & CO. 


DEALERS IN FLORIDA 


Orage ad Ln 


GROVES, 


Large Bodies of Hammock and Pine Land. 
Lake fronts on the beautiful Lake Weir. 


L here! We give one City Lot in the City 
of ‘Gcale to coah bee of a 5-acre amaneek 
Grove tract. Call and see us. Special attention 


shown Ladies. 
Room 6, Advertiser Building, 


Nos. 246 Washington and 99 Devonshire 
S:reet, Boston, Mass. 


Union Block, Ocala, F lorida. 
APPLES! APPLES! APPLES! 


Ship all consignments to 
HENRY THEAKSTONE, 
LIVERPOOL, Eng. 


, NEY, HARVARD, Mass. 
: 655% BY Eh North Market St., Boston. 


A. 











Ameri- | 
can Woman’s suffrage association at Philadel- 


the United States and Great | 


of Bristol, R. I., has caused great suffering to | 
The | 


| Shorthand, ete. 


| sist in the house. Wages according to experience 


BY 
This NEW article is appreciated and ap- 


CANKER WORM EXTERMINATOR, | SWSL)9 veep ER 


|; Btock Raisers. The calf eucka its food 

slowly, in a perfectly natural way, thriv- 

ing as well as when fed on itsown mother. && 
Circulars fre. SMALL & MATTHEWS, 
21 South Market Street, BOSTON, MASS. \ 


PURE WHITE LEAD, 


LEAD PIPE and SHEET LEAD, 


Our manufactures are fully warranted, and are 
unsurpassed by any in the market. 
Lowest market prices for goods of equal] quality, 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY, 


SALEM, MASS., 


SEUGWICK STEEL WIRE FENCE, 


= 


The Cheapest and most Effective [ree Pro- 


tector. As easily applied as paint or whitewash. | 


Put up in packages to suit purchasers. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


GEO. H. MORRILL & CO., 


34 Hawley Street, Boston. 


SEND FoR CIRCULAR. 


WHEELER’S 
Eclipse Windmill. 
f The Great Prize Windmill 





F. A. Brown, Treas. 





Of the World. 
Prices $30 and upwards. 


Sizes from 6 ft, to 30 ft. diameter of wheei. 
For railroad, water supply, irrigation, 
suburban and farm use they have ne 
equal. When geared for power they 
become a necessity to the enterprising 
farmer. 


The New Champion Anti-freez- 
ing Set Length Force Pump 


a specialty. Tanks, Water Pipe, Hose, The best Farm, Garden, Poultry Yard, 
etc., on hand. Full satisfaction guaran School L 1 Cemetery Fences and 
teed. Address erfect Automatic ati heapest and 


ron and summer Hou gy s 
L. H. WHEELER, =| Fomiture,and other wire work. Rest Wire Stret 
G8 P-a-l Stre+t. Boston. er and Plier. ara 


SEDCWICK BROS., RICHMOND, IND. 


The Granite State Evaporator 


Still takes the lead as a Sugar Making Apparatus. 
Its low price, great durability, and small liability 
to injury by use, should make it a favorite with all. 
Be Agents Wanted. Send for Circulars. 
Address, P. E. FOX, MARLow, N. H. 


CLP. 








FELMBER-CN. 








Ask dealers in h: war 





STUDY Thorough and practical In- 
struction given by MAIL in Book-keep- 
ing, Business torms, Arithmetic, Penmanship, 
Low rates. Distunce no objec- 
tion. Circ:lars sent free. BRYANT & STRAT 
TON, 435 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
H SPRINC 

Glevis-Centre WHIFFLETREE 


Marvel of strength, perfec- 
tion, simplicity 


THE 
WILLSON 
O07 THE WONDER OF 
THE AGE ! 


ONE: ef | | | “a 
F alior I I . I M * 





~~ ee SSS —— 
J FARMERS & 1 BAMSTEBS, save your Horses, 
save your Harnesss, save your Plows, save your Money. by 
ouying the cheapest Singletree on earth,and THE BEST 
Try them and you will use no others. Send for 

circular and price. JEROME POTTER, 
Mechanics’ Exchange, 9 Custom House Street, 

Providence, R. I¢ 





You can now grasp a fortune A new guide to rapid 

wealth, with 240 fine enyravings, sent Free t 

person This ie a chance of a lifetime, so writs 
eam coe 


to dJ.Lynn & Co.,769 Broadway, New Yor 


once 
. 








TRADE 
MARK. 


| FISHING 





WANTED, 
WO STRONG WOMEN TO WORK 
at a Farm House. One to do general house- 
work, the other to make butter and otherwise as- 
MADE BY (grey AN! 
MOST IMPROVED 

PROCESS. yTS 
Senn 15 CE" ocr 
For SAMPLE, 'pain 
FOR SALE EVERY WHERE 
*BOSTON.* 


AXLE 


GREAT 

eTicKER 
Woo FOR 

D, LEATHER, 
PAPER GLASS: 8 
JGEO.UPTON, 


E. BUTTERICK, 
Sterling, Mass. 


FOR SALE, 


HITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS, ROSE 

Comb White Leghorns, Pekin Ducks and 

B. A. CHAPMAN, 
LUDLOW, VT. 


and ability. Address 
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239 FRANKLIN ST 


FRAZER 
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White Rabbits. 








GREASE 


ld Everywhere 


BEST IN THE WORLD 


Get the Genuine 


Farmers’ Directory, 


INSURANCE. 


Wis. Electric Belt, Suspensary, etc. 
— S: bE tor Kidneys, Pain, Nervous and 

e) —-— pe Weak. True Curatives. Fortune 

Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance Co. t; — —— for Agents. Circulars free. Unit 
CASH FUND, JAN. 1, 1887, $515,257.87 a” ed Electric Co., Cleveland, 0 








AMOS KEYES & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
AND DEALERS IN 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Flour, Beans 
Poultry, Dried & Evaporated Apples, &c, 
26 Blackstone Street, Boston, 

C. A. KEYES, 


Surplus over Ke-Insurance,. . « » + » $294,026.39 = nimeint mas ae ae 
Amount at risk. $29,588,766.00. 
Totai Liabilities, $221,231.48 

cent. on all others. ; ARE 

. Illustrated paper, devoted t tories, poe , ladies’ fancy w 
Cuas. A. HOWLAND, Pres’t and Treas. soiaatine @aciaacaeate, tanan deem Souletenstne. 1 
already taken, now make the f owing unprecede 
t of only Twenty-five Centa, we will « 


Gainin Cash Fundthepastyear,... 15,101.32 
AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 

Dividends paid on every Expiring Policy : 60 per STAMPING OUTFIT FREE! 
cent.on 5 years, #0 percent.ons years, and 20 per The Ladies’ World is a mammoth 16-page, 64-column 

WILLIAM H. Fat Gecretary. 17 l , juvenile realing, etiquette, etc., ete. Ite 7 

wis r to introduce it int« jusands of homes wh 
Upon 1 ihe 

Ladies’ World for Three Montha, and to er 

st-paid, our new 18 


l also send, Fre ’ Stamping 


we 
Outfit, containin 
1 Alphat -in 


AMOS KEYES. FRED. L. KEYES. 





ESTABLISHED 1856. 
WM. F. BROOKS & CO. 
Commission Merchants, and Wholesale Dealers in 


FLOUR AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Beans, Pork, Lard of Stampin 
Poultry, Dried Apples, &ec. and Crazy Patchwork. Re we otie'ontire 
a@ Country Consignments Solicited. sg- " fo our p Rat te entirely sige, 82 


98 Blackstone &t., thers. Five subscriptions and fivet 
under New England Houre, ote Jy é pee Quer ~ : . 
BOSTON. CHas. O. BROOKS. 27 Park Plince, New York.— 


c 

ar taiva 
to$3.75. Al 
Book of I 


penny affairs acy 
ts will be sent tf 
trranteed A- 


I er to ar 
W. ¥. Broogs. S. HI. MOORE & CO., 2 





THE CENTURY MAGAZINE for the coming year will con- 
tain matter of interest to everybody. ‘The history of Abraham 
Lincoln during the War—the personal inner history—will be re- 
counted by the private secretaries of Mr. Lincoln. The Siberian 
traveler, George Kennan, who has just returned from an eventful 
journey of 15,000 miles through Siberia and Russia, undertaken 
with an artist, at the expense of Tne Century, will make bis re- 
port on ‘‘Siberia and the Exile System,” in a series of papers 
} which will astonish the world. Mr. Kennan made the personal 

acquaintance of some 300 exiled Nihilists and Liberals. Edward 
fei Eggleston, author of ‘‘The Hoosier Schoolmaster,” George W. 

f Cable, Frank R. Stockton, and other famous authors, will furnish 

novels and novelettes ; there will be narratives of personal adven- 

4 ‘ure in the War—tunneling from Libby prison, etc., etc., with an 
article by General Sherman on ‘‘Grand Strategy of the War” ; 
articles bearing upon the International Sunday-School Lessons, richly illustrated; 
papers on the West, its industries and sports; beautifully illustrated articles on Eng- 
lish Catheérals, etc., etc. 

__ YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO BE wiTHour ‘THE CENTURY. It bas recently been 
said by a prominent paper that ‘‘it is doing more than any other private agency of 
today to teach the American people the true meaning of the words Nation and De- 
mocracy. it is a great magazine, and is doing a great work.” The regular circula- 
tion of THe Century is about 250,000. Send for our illustrated catalogue and get 
the full prospectus and particulars of A SpectaL Orrer. Mention this paper. THE 

















Century Co., 33 East 17th St., New York. 





NEW 


ENGLAND FARMER. SATURDAY, NOV MBER 5, 1887. 











ema: sean 


For the week ending Wednesday even- 
ing, Nov. 2. 


Inside Faneuil Hall Market. 


[Corrected weekly by HILTON & WOODWARD, 
No. 5, Veal and Mutton; Gro. H. RUSSELL, Nos. 
17 & 19, pny Sey Game; H. Brrp & Co., Nos. 
38 & 40, Beef, Pork, Lard and Hams; CRoOsByY, 
Bros. & Co., Nos. 57 & 59, Butter, Cheese and 
Eggs: SANDS, FURBER & Co., Nos. 88 & 90, Fruit 
a Vegetables; SHATTUCK & JONES, No. 128, 
Fish; Gro. E. RICHARP®ON & Co., No. 1, F. H. 
Square, Fruit & Nuts; Cops, BATES & YERXA, 
No. 6 & 8 F. H. Square, Groceries. | 

Groceries. 
| Ginger .. 25 
| Nutmegs 

M 


. 80 
. 75 


Flour— 
Haxall, b’1550 @ 5 75 
. 80 


Taylor’s best @ 550 

St. Louis .5 00 @ 5 25 
fea— 

Oolong « -35 @. 75 

Japan. . .35 @. 7 

Breakfast .35 @. 75 

Hyson, best . @. 90 
Coffee— 

Old Gov. Java @. 35 

Rio,. ..-.«U@. @ 
Molasses— 

Porto Rico, gal 

45 @. 60 

Cienfuegos . @ 35 

Syrup. . .50 @. 90 

New Orleans @. 65 

Cooking... é 


eee 
Starch— 
Satin gloss hb 
Silver gloss 
Crown polish 
Crackers— 
Boston # bh. 
Butter. ..1 
Oyster. « « 
Pilot «+o» « 
Cereals— 
Oat m’'1 Yb. 34@. 
Hominy. . @. 
Corn meal .2 @. 
R emeal .. @. 
rushed wheat @. 
Buckwheat . ° 
Jellies,inglass 8 @. 
Jams,in glass 20 @. 


eo 
S®®066 888 eee 


“I 


® 


35 
25 


® 


@. 

Maple Syrup90 @ 1 

Sugar— 

Granulated b @. Honey, comb, tb 
Powdered... @. 8 | Mustard, .. 25 
Crushed .. @. Horsford’s Prep. 
Yellow . . .54@. Tapioca ¥ b. . 

Spices— Sago,¥?b... 
Cassia, ¥ 5 @. 30 {Sea Moss, # bb. 
Cloves @ 4) ]Rice, Wh .6,8 
Alispice.. +. @. 20 |Saleratus, ¥ tb 6 
Pepper ..35 @. #0 {Cream [Partar, b é 

Domestic Fruits and Berries. 

Applee—¥pk 303. 35 Grapes— 

Tried, wh 144@. 15 | Concord,bh .4@. 6 
Cranberries qtl0 @. 12 | Delaware, tb 6a. 8 
Peach, gt can 16@. 20 |Pears, .. .(160 @ 350 

Tropical Fruits and Nuts. 

Almonds, # 20 @. 30 Pecans, --BO. DD 

Castana, #? tb 12 @. 15 | Prunes, ¥ Bb .8 @. 20 

Citron, ¥ tb .25 @. 3) | Raisins,iay’sb1é @. 30 

Dates, ¥ bh .10 @. 15 Valencias, b & @. 10 

Figs, Vb ..15@. 30 Muscatels,b10 @. 20 

Filberts, # bh 15 @. 20 Walnuts, Eng.15 @. 20 

Lemons, doz 15 @. 2 Naples, 20 

Oranges, #@dz25 @. 50 Zantecur’nts,10 @. 12 

Peanuts, ¥ h.8 @. 10 

Vegetables. 


Beans, # pk . 75 @. 87 | Letiuce, ¥ hd , 
Shell Beans, # qt@. 30 | Mint, bch,.. . 
Beets, # pk - @. 3) | Duions, pk 35 
Cabbages, ea 10 Peas, split, ¥ qt 
Carrots, pk. . Potatoes, pk 
Cauliflower, . 10 ¥ bbl . .275 
Celery, Kal’o, . Squashes— 
native, . .12 Marrow, ¥ tb 
Cucumbers, ea20 Tomatoes, qt . 
Egg plant, ea 15 !Turnips, pk 
Butter, Cheese and Eggs. 
Butter, #7 b— | Cheese, ¥ bh .15 @. 16 
Lump, ..30@ 35 | Brie,each,. . 25 
Creamery, . 28 @. 32 Neufchatel, ea ¢ 5 
Prime tub,. 22 @. 25 |Eggs,@doz.. js 
common, -.20 @. 22 Cape, . 35 @. 40 
Pealtry and tame. 
Chickens, ¥ bh20 @. 25 squabs,¥pr40 @, 
Fowls, ¥ th .15 @. 18 Turkeys, Vb 18 @. 
Green Ducks @ 20 chicken do. . @ 
Black, ¥ pr1 @.125 Woodcock,ea 50 @. 
Geese,. « « « @. 20 Partridge, pr 1@ 1 
Pigeons, doz2 50 @ 300 | 
Meats--Fresh. 
Mutton— 
legs, ¥ b 
fore qr, ¥ b 
28 chops, ¥ hb .1 
20 | hasilet,ea. . 
. 10 | Pork, ¥ b— 
. 10 | Roast&steak 
|Suet,#@ bh. . .6 
hind qr, ¥ b. - 16 | Tallow, ¥ b 
fore qr. ¥ tb 8 @. 10 | Veal, hind qr 1 
Lard, leaf, ¥ BS @. 9 foreqr...+- 
Tried, eee @. 10 loins, ee a 
Meats--Salt, Smoked, &c. 


Pork, hams, l2 @. 14 Smoked, # 1620 
Bacon, ¥ th . @. 12 | Tongues, ¥ & 12 
Shoulders— Smoked, ea 87 
Smoked,t. @. 9 | Pigs’ feet, ¥ b 
Corned, b- @ 8 |Sausage, Vb . 
Salt, ¥ th .. @. 10 Bologna, ¥ tb 

Beef,corned,b6 @. 10 !Tripe,¥?b . 

Fish--Dry;, Smoked, Shell, &c. 


Cod,dry,7¥b. @. 8 Salt, # kit350 @ 5 00 

Clams, # gall . @. 60 Lobster,¥?h.. @. 12 

Green turtle,¥ib @. 18 Oysters—Com.stew 

Halibut,sm,¥t% @. 17 | #gall . .120@ 140 

Gerrings, do. dz @. 20 |Salmon,sm. 20 @. 25 
Scaled, ¥ box @. 35 | Tongues and Sounds— 

Mackerel— pickled . « @. 124 
Salt,each .10 @. 25 |Salmontrout . @. 15 

Fish--F resh. 


Bass,striped,b17 @. 20 | Klounders, bb . 
Blue fish, b . @. 22 | Frogs legs, dz. 
Cod, ¥ tb .. . 8 | Haddock, # b. 
tb 
Ib 


( 
4 


@AGLOLO®S 





if) 
- & 


@. 5 
a. s 
@. 40 
@. 10 
@. 30 
@ 300 


@. 2 
@. 10 
@. 30 


Beef, ¥ b— 

Sirloin steak 23 @. 
Round do.. 12}. 
Rump do .23 @. 
Rib, roast .12 @ 


— 
SIO oO 


@ 
S8608888 888608 8808 


25 | 


15 | 


oa 


-_ 


Liver . 
Lamb— 


One 


or 


- 2 
- 14 
100 
8 
10 
8 

- 15 





pickled, ¥ . 8 | Halibut, ¥ bh 15 
. Lake trout, b . 
. 40 | Mackerel, ea 12 
. 8 Perch, tb doz 
. 16 Salmon, b. .25 @. 
White fish,b . @. 


tongues, ¥ 
liver oil, pt 
Cusk, YW bee. 
Eels, ¥ tb 


- @ 
- @ 
- @ 
- @ 

a 
see ra 


WHOLESALE MARKETS. 


All prices and remarks apply to Boston unless 
otherwise stated. 


General business continues as heretofore noted. 
Although the winter trade being supplied, some 
lines of merchandise are a little quiet, while on 
the other hand cooler weather stimulates other 
kinds. The regular business of the country flows 
along in its usual channels, full in volume and 
excellent in character, thoughin most departments 
of trade competition is teo sharp and margins too 
close to admit of very large profits. Conservative 
influences are in the ascendant, and the prevailing 
tone is firm, healthy and cheerful. Confidence is 
surely returning, and the outlook is encouraging. 

Our New York reporter, G. S. Palmer, 166 
Reade St., N. Y., writes: ‘With the coming of 
November we are reminded of the close approach 
of winter weather, and both dealers and consum- 
ers will now be seeking their winter supplies, and 
there will be a largely increas. d demand for many 
articles of country produce now coming forward. 
Firm prices are maintained on apples, potatoes» 


onions, etc.’’ 

Apples.—The receipts of the week have been 
23,799 bbls. Prices are a little firmer than a week 
ago, the supply is ample and the demand very 
fuir. Liverpool advices are more encouraging. 

We quote choice and fancy table apples such as 
Gravenstein and King at $2 25@3 00% bbl; Hub- 
bardston, Greenings, Baldwins, and such, $1 75@ 
2 00; common apples 75@1 25. 

New York. Choice apples, kings, $3 00 th bbl., 
fancy show, cranberry pippin and spitzs, $2 25 to 
300; red fruit, baldwins, seeks, gills, etc. $200 to 
225; greenings $1 75. 

Ashes—4ic for pots and 6c ¥ bb for pearls. 

Beans.—The receipts of foreign beans have 
been very large and kept prices from advancing, 
but the demand has been so large that prices have 
been maintained at previous quotations. 

We quote choice small N. Y. hand-picked pea 
$2 35@2 40 ¥ bush; small Vt. hand-picked a $240 
2 55; marrow $2 40@2 45 ; choice inproved yellow eyes 
$175@180; red kidney $! 85@195; choice 
diums $2 25@2 35. Jobbing prices 10c higher. 

New York; Market favorable and prices firm; 
marrow $250, choice medium and pea $2 25; 
white kidney $2 and red $2 10@2 20. 

Beef, Fresh—Trade has beena little quiet this 
week. 

We quote steers 7j@8c # tb; hind quarters 9@ 
104c; fore quarters 44@5j; rumps 11@13c; rounds 
54@64c; loins 10@174c. 

Beef, Packed—The market for barrel beef 
is unchanged. 

We quete $8@10 # bbl; beef hams, $22; tripe, 
half bbls, $3 50. 

Butter.— Receipts of the week, 11,690 pkgs 
and 1690 boxes. Last week’s receipts 16,559 pkgs 
and 1521 boxes. 

The market is dull and while fine grades are un- 
changed, anything under is in buyers’ favor, and 
there is much caution about operating. 25 to 26c 
is the top quotable price although an occasional 
fancy sale at 27 is reported. 27 to 30c is the top 
jobbing price. Second grade of fresh creamery is 
still offering freely at 22 to 2% cts, some of which 
shows the effects of frosty weather. Holders of 
June and July creamery are less anxious to sell, 
but buyers are indifferent and round lots could not 
be moved except at concessions. Fine fall lots of 
New York and Vermont dairy are kept cleaned up 
at 23 to 24cts, but long dairies continue dull and at 
18 to 20cts. Common grades under 18 cts are more 
plentiful, but there is not yet much butter on the 
market that can be bought under 15 cents. 

We quote best creamery, 25@26c; creamery, ex- 
fra firsts, 22@25; best New England dairy, 22@24c; 
—some fancy selections at 24@26c; dairy, extra 
firsts, 16@22; long dairies, imitation creamery 18@ 


me- 


20. 
In Elgin butter is firm at 26c; in St. Albans 











| ditto firsts 22@23 cents; 
| and 
| house stock 18@'9c. 


| bakers 





| the same. 
| Oranges $350@4¥ box; lemons $2@4 ¥ box. 


| are from 50c@$4 00#bush. 
| supply and most lots have to be suld at easy pri 


| ties, $s 00@5 00, 
| concord, 4@44c; salem and rogers 4@50; Niagara | 





quiet at 23 to 24cts for selections; in Chicago, 24@ 
26 


j. 

New York. Market firm on all choice grades 
and fancy creamery selling from 26 to 27c; select 
diiry tubs and pails 23 to 25cts; good 20 to 22c; 
medium 17 to 18c. 

Cheese. — Receipts of the week 6788 boxes, 
and 0 barrels, against 6815 boxes and 0 barrel 
last week, 

The market continues dull but firm, but some 
maintain that the outlook is brighter. Large sales 
are reported in Western New York, at from 104@ 
11jc. There isa moderate demand for fine late- 
made Northern, at about 12c, ani best July ani 
August lots are Mbesicore g out slowly at ll@114c. 
Advices from Liverpool are more favorable, for 
while prices are unchanged, there is evidence of 
increased activity and more inquiry from export- 
ers. Holders still refuse to part with their late- 
made stock under 124c, as it cannot be replaced for 
less, but buyers are not disposed to g ve over 12c. 

We quote Northern and New York extra at 
12@124c; Ohio choice, 11}@12c; firsts 10@11c; 
= Jobbing een 4c higher. 

siverpool 57. Utica 104@11}c. 

Coal.—Retail trade is very lively and the drain 
upon stocks is heavy. 

The retail prices are as follows: Egg and 
furnace $5754625 stove and nut, $6 0046 25, 
Lehigh stove, $6 5046 75 Franklin stove, $7 50@7 75 
At the wholesale market at New York stove is 
quoted at $450@4 75; egg at $4 25q@405; broken 
$4 1044 25. 

Coffee.—We quote: Rio, 18}@21 ¥ bt, other 
brands 22@274; Mocha 25@26c. 

Corn and Corn Meal.—Corn is firm and 
higher. 

We quote high mixed 57@58}c; yellow, 57@58c; 
mixed 56@57c; corn meal $2 404255: granulated 
$3 10@3 25; bag meal $1 05@1 07. 

Cranberries.—Cranberries are firm but dnl. 
Capes at $5 50@7 75, and common berries are down 
as low as $5. 

Egeaes.—Receipts of the week 6162 cases, 80 
bbls, 221 boxes. Last week’s receipts 7526 cases, 9 
bbls, 158 boxes. 

Fine fresh eggs are firm and the demand runs 
even ahead of the supply. There is plenty of 
common stock which is sel:ing slow. 

We quote Eastern and Northern fresh 23@24c; 
Western 21@224c; Cape 
near by —@25c; provincial, 22@z3c. Ice 

New York: Owing to the continued scarcity of 
strictly fresh evgs they are now selling at ex- 
treme prices 23@24c; fresh, near-by, limed 17 to 
lsc and fancy white leghorn 30435c, 

Fish.—Mackerel continues scarce and the deal- 
ers will have to go out of business for there will 
be nothing to sell. Cod fish is steady but lower. 


| Dealers ure not agreed as to the condition of 


trade, 
Dry and pickled: cod, dry bank 3 88@4 75 ; pickled 


| Dank, $3 50@3 87 ¥ qtl; Georges $450@5 00 ; pol- 


lock, $2 25@3 50; mackerel, No 1, # bbl $18 70@33; 
No 2, $14 500 16 62; No. 3, $13@14 50; herring No. 1 
¥ box, 144@174c; pickled, bbl, #3 75@6 50; Canned 
mackerel $! 60@170 per doz; canned lobsters per 
doz $1554160. Clams—50c # gal.; oysters, 90c@ 
$1 15; Ll bsters 7@9. 

Flour and Wheat.—The market is quiet, 
but the request is very fair, prices are unchanged 
except for patents which are higher. 

We quote round car lots from mills: fine and 
superfine $2 40@3 40; extras, $315@4 00; Minn. 
$4 10@450; winter wheat straight and 
rollers $410@450; patents $450@520; $4 10@ 
430 Mich. stone. Canada flour $4 25@4 75. 

Minneapolis, Nov. 1.—Wheat quiet, 64@704c; 
Flour steady and in good demand; patents $4 25@ 
4 35- 

Fruit Fresh.—Trade in foreign fruit is about 
We quote bananas 75c to $3 # bunch; 


and cheap fruit 
Prices 
in full 


Pears continue very plenty, 
is a drug, but good fruit is moving fairly. 
Grapes are 


ces. Figures range from 3446c Malagas $4 004 
800 # keg. Quinces are worth from $2@3#bush. 

New York: Quinces scarce and worth from $5 00 
a6 00 # bbl. Pears bave further advanced; Seurre 
bosc, seckle, sheldon, $5 00@6 00 # bbl; other vari- 
Grapes, choice catawbas and 


7a@l0c. Fancy evap. apples 10@10}c; prime 9a9kc; 


| sun dried 44a6c; chopped 2\c; evap. peaches Is@ 
| 32c; raspberries 24@25c; cherries 18 @2Cc. 


Hay and Straw.—tThe receipts of the week 
were 184 car loads. Hay is in better demand al- 


| though there is no change in prices, and it takes 
| extra goods io bring fuli prices. 


The average 
sales run from $15@17. 

Choice prime hay, $18a@—; fair to good, $15@ 
17 00, poor to ordinary, $12@14; eust swale , $10@ 
11: Rye straw, choice, $17@18; oat straw, $5@ 
8 50. 

New York: 
straw, 60@80c. 
Honey.—Honey 20@22c. Beeswax 21 to 23c. 

New York. Honey, white clover, in comb, 15@ 
17c; buckwheat, 12 to 13c. 


Choice grades of hay, 75@90c; rye 


Eastern are 16 


Hops.—Hops continue quiet. 
Fancy New York 


@l8se. Old are dull at 5@10c. 
have been sold at 18@19c. 

New York: Newhops, choice, 20@21c; prime, 
16@17c. 


Hides and Leather—Prices continue firm, 
although there is a little less activity in the mar- 
ket. 

Sole, hemlock, 19@22c for choice and common 
damaged and poor 14@19c; Union 28@30c; Rough 
choice 24@26c; light 234@25c; others, 23@24c; calf 
skins, 27@35c. Finished, first quality, buff and 
grain, 15@20c; glove, 12@15c; wax, 15@17c; brogan 
154.@164c; kip 20c; calf skins, 70@80c . 

Hides, New England hides green salted 6 to7, 
spring lamb, each 75@$1 00 calf,7@8c. Western 
hides 7@&4c; dry 13@19c. 


Junk.—Folded newspapers 1 cent; old papers jc; 
old books 14c; white rags 3c@4c; old brass 7c; old 
iron 4@ic; old lead 4c; copper 10c; rubber shoes 
2 to 34c. 

Luumber.—The weather keeps the market fair- 
ly active, but it is the close of the season, and not 
much is expected. 

We quote: Shingles $2 00@5 62. Clapboards 
Western pine $40@5»; Eastern pine $32@45; spruce 
$264$28. Laths $2@$225. Box boards $8@$14. 
Spruce frames $14@$16 50. Spruce boards $16@ 
19.58, 

Molasses—There is a fair request. Prices are for 
PortoRico, 22@40c; Barbadoes 26@27c; Cienfuegos, 
20@24 cts. 

Meal.—Rye, 63@68c; oat, $5 50@6 25; rye flour 
$3 50@4 00; Buckwheat, dcts # tb. 


Mill Feed.—Bran 18@20c; feed 17@18c; mid- 
dlings $19 50@23 50; cotton seedmeal $24 50@25. 

Mutton and Veal.—Trade is unchanged, 
except in veal which is a little firmer. 

We quote choice lambs, 8@&8 $c; poor to good, 
5@7c; extra mutton 6@8c; Chicago do 5@6c; Kast- 
ern veal, choice, 7@10c; fancy 11@12c; fair to good 
6@Xc. 


Nuts.—Chestnuts are $5 00@600 per bushel; | 


shellbarks are $3 00. 
New York. Chestnuts lower and selling from 
$3 00 to 4 50 # bushel, and hickorynuts $1 75. 


Gats,—Oats are steady with a market not 
brisk, and quotations unchanged at 35@40} accord- 
ing to quality. 

Oleo.—Keceipts this week 5496 pkgs, against 4163 
last week. Prices for large tubs 14 cts; small 
boxes 14}@l5c. 

Oil.—Linseed oil 41@49; Whale crude 35, refined 
40@47 ; Sperm, winter, 74; Sperm bleachea 76@82c; 
sperm crude 69; Lard extra, 55@56; Nos. 1@2 36 
@50; Neatsfoot # gal. 50@70; Fish oils 25@37; 
Cotton seed, crude —@35; refined 42450; Olive 
oil 70475 cents # gal; Refined kerosene 6@7jc ¥ 
gal; high 1est 9@11c; naphtha 9@10 ¥ gal. 

Poultry Supplies. 

Ground Bee’ Scraps . . . $33 00 to $38 00 

Ground Oyster Shells .. 900to 1000 « « 
Ground Sea Shells. ....1200to 1500 “ “* 
Cracked Poultry Bone. . .4200to 4500 * « 
Pure Bone Meal. .... .4000to 4300 * “ 
Buck Wheat. ....... 80to 10) per bu. 
Sunflower.... 2%to 260 * « 

Pork and Lard—The market is steady with a 
fair trade. 

Prices range from $16 00@18 50; lard in tierces 
7}@7ic; packages 74@8}c; hams 11@12c; boneless 
bacon 11@114c; smoked shoulders 84@9c; fresh ribs 
9@94c; dressed hogs 6} to 7ic. 

Potatoes.—The large receipts have made pota 
toes temporarily weaker, and some dealers say 
dull. Some dealers say that prices are off two 
cents, others say that they are nominally un- 
changed but will break in a day ortwo. A syndi- 
cate to handie potatoes is talked of among the 
Boston merchants. Shipments by rail, from this 
time on, should be made in Heater cars, as freez- 
ing weather may set in before the stocks already 
at the roads and in transit can be disposed of. 

We quote as last week Aroostook Hebrons, 78 
@80c ¥ bush; do. Rese, 73@75c; Vermont and 
New York, 60970; Provincial, $2 00@2 25 # bar- 
rel. Sweets, $2 25@3 25 ¥ barrel. 

New York Potatoes firm and choice rose, bur- 
bank and hebron, $200 to 225¥ barrel. Sweet 
potatoes $2 75 to 3 25. 

Poultry and Game.—The supply is larger 
than the demand and unless there is a change 
prices will break badly before next week, 13 to 16 
cents is about the range on chickens. 

We quote : Northern chickens and turkeys 14@18; 
fowls 12 to 14 cts; turkeys Western iced 9g14cts; 
Woodcock 50c each. Grouse 80c ¥ pr., partridge 
75c ¥ pr. Venison $18@20 # 100 tbs, 

New York, Receipts of live poultry are not so 
heavy as last week and selling chickens from 9 to 
10c; fowls 7 to 9c, Dressed chickens 10 to ilc; 
fowls 8 to 10c. Choice, well fatted turkeys 11 to 
12c. Ducks 13 to 1l5c. Game, partridge, 90c to 
$1 00 ¥ pr., woodcock 60 to 75c. ild ducks, can- 
Hw back, $250 to 300 a pr, red head $1 00 to 

50. 

Rye.—The market is quiet at 65@70c. 

Starch.—Market is quite firm. The quota. 
tions are: Corn starch 2h@2gc; potatos 37@4c; 
wheat 5@6c. 

Soap.—Prices _ box for Welcome, $4 30; Iv: 
ory, $7 00; French laundry, $3 30; American fam- 
ily, $390; Babbitt’s best, $425; Dobbins $480; 
Good Wiil, $4 15; Marsailles, $5 50; Queen, $3 85. 


per ton. 











| washed combing. 


| for fine medium, and 56@ 8c for 
| wools are not sought after this year on account of 








Sugar.—The market is firmer. We quote fair 
to good refining at 44@4§ cents, and centrifugal 
at5 5-16 cents for 96 deg. test. Refined powdered at 
6; cents; granulated at6j cents and coffee crush 
ed at 4§@58 cents ¥ tb as to quality. 

Spices—Cassia ¥tb 6@64; cloves, 234@25c; gin- 
ger, 4@5; pimento, 44@5c; black pepper, 17@18c; 
nutmegs, 67@70. 

Salt.—Turk’s Island, ¥ hhd, $2 25; coarse per 
bag 95c. Liverpool fine per sack $1 35; coarse-fine 
svc; mineral salt per ton $12; ground rock salt, 20 
pound boxes, 17¢; 10 pound boxes 11c; 5 pound 7c. 


Seed.—Corrected weekly by C. H. Thompson & 
Co. Boston. 
Timothy # bush, 45 tba, 
Fair to 9000 .2.0 0%: 0 662.0 
PEs . 0 6.4.4 oS 6.6 60's a 6 
Selected or choice Northern , , , 
Red tops per sack 50 tbs. 
Western «.ecseeeoe 
New Jersey. s+ se 
Clover per tb. 
«cme moe e Gwe ie 6 drome ool 
Michigan . ee" seeseevessee SC 
a wanes 3 ws bee 6 WOK Ge 6 6 SS 9c 
White Dutch. ..++-+ - - 18¢ 
BiGee 2 cee eee . e © 126 
Lucerne or Alfalfa ... ° » 280 
Hungarian per bush, 48 tbs . » $1 25 
German Millet per bush, 50 i + $1 30 
Common cccesecse » $115 
Orchard grass per bush, 14 tbs . $180 
Blue grass, fancy per bush, 14 tbs... , . $100 
Rhode Island Bent per bush, 10 bs . . . . -$200 


Tallow.—Country tallow has only a slow sale 
_ sb@toonts for rough and 34@4} cents for ren- 
ered. 


Teas.— Formosa 19@30c; fine 35@45c, choicest 50 
@75c; Japan 164@40c; Amoy 16@2ic. 
Truck.—Business continues quite satisfactory. 
We quote beets 40@50c ¥ bush; cabbages $4@% 
# 100; Savoy 75c@100¥ bbl; carrots 40@45 ¥ bush; 
lettuce at 20@25c # doz; onions yellow $2 75@3 00; 
egg plant $1@1 25 ¥ doz; marrow squash 75c ¥ bbl; 
turban $1 00 4 bbl; Hubbard $100@1 25; turnips at 
40c@— ¥ bushel, White French and St. Andrew 
$100@1 25 ¥ bbl; parsnips 75c ¥ bush; Tomatoes 
$1 (0a$150 ¥ box; cauliflower $1 00@1 25 ¥ doz; 
celery $1 00@1 16 # doz; spinach 2¢c # bush, 
Red 


+ $1 90@2 00 
» $2 10@2 15 
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Poultry 
Supplies, 


ALL KINDS. 
SEND FOR 








New York Russia turnips 75c to $100, 
and yellow onions $2 50 to 300; white $4 00 to 5 00. 
Cauliflower $175 to 225; Cabbage $5 00to 700” 
100. Celery 25 to 33¢ ¥ dozen roots. Tomatoes 50 
to 60c # crate, 

Wool.—The wool market continues very quiet, 
there is more inquiry for standard fine wools and 
some houses claim that these wools are at lea-t ic 
better in price. But by others this is denied. | 
Some of the wools that have previously been a | 
load upon the market have been moved, and hence | 
are no longer in the way. The adulteration of 
goods with shoddy has made great strides within 
the past two years and done much to break prices 
and lessen the demand for real wool. There is 
scarcely a dealer in the trade who has any partic- 
ular faithin the better position of wool in the 
near future The fact of the matter is that the 
trade has talked the market up till the dealers are 
tired, and they feel that they have been disap- 
pointed so many times in attempting to believe in 
better prices for wool that they hardly care to be 
put on record as having made another mistake. 
The New York Economist says: “There is one 
thing clearly certain—that the woollen mills buy- 
ers of the staple have finally been brought to their 
senses. For years they have been bidding up the 
price of all trashy wools. While fine wools have 
been greatly neglected the past season old woollen 
rags have advanced from 50 to 100 per cent, but 
now there is a reaction in rags and manufacturers 
begin to see that they have been supplying the 
trade with generally a bad class of goods, even to | 
the underwear, and the consequence is people | 
have to buy imported wares at very high cost. | 
Unless manufacturers at once turn a sharp corner 





and give the people better wares aud dyes, the 
mugwumps will close up the ranks conjointly with 
the free trade party and congress wilt pass laws 
that will cause weeping and wailing from the 
centre to the circumference.” 

A few sales of Ohio X have been made at 31 ic. | 
The best Michigan X is firm at 304c, but it is diffi- 
cult to get at over 30c. Some manufacturers in 
Chicago have been paying 2@c for } blood un- 
No Georgia wool can be bought 
for less than 30c_ Territory wools can be quoted 
per scoured pound at 48@50c for medium, 52@55c 
fine. Kansas 


tender staple. The stock of wool in San Francisco 
is the largest for years. 

Rodliff & Eaton, 169 Congress street, quote as fol- 
lows: Fine unwashed Northern wool 20 to 22c; 
coarse 21 to 23c; medium 26 to 2kc; fine wasbed 
Northern 28 to 30c; coarse 24 to 25c; medium 32 to 
33c; Michigan 30c; Eastern pulled, ‘‘a’’ super 35 to 
42; “bh” super, 30 to 32c. 

Messrs. Fenno Bros. & Childs 117 Federal street, 

ive us the following quotations: Fine unwashed 
fermont 20@21c; New Hampshire ditto 20@2Ic; | 
washed ditto 28@30; medium unwashed Vermont | 
and New Hampshire 26@28c; washed 34@36c; | 
choice Maine super pulled 40@43c. 


LIVE STOCK MARKET. 


At Watertown and Brighton. 


for the NE” ENGLAND FARM- 
Y GEO. J. FOX. 





Reported a 
ER. 


GENERAL REMARKS.—Maine live stock was 
well represented this weex in the shape ot catt:e 
and sheep. A train of sixty-one carloads landed 
at Union Market Tuesday morning with more than 
500 cattle and 4600 sheep. The delivery of that 
amount of sheep and lambs caused a set-back in 

rices a strong jc? th. There were good lambs 

eing sold atic ¥ th live weight. The trade in cat- 
tle was not active; still prices were generally sus- 
tained, and the bulk offered changed hands on the 
first day of the market. There were cattle at mar- 
ket, that the owners claim could not be easily du- 
plicated, selling at 74c, dressed weight. The hog 
market holds at steady values. The supply 
largely from the West, and costs, delivered here, 
44a5c, live weight. Veal calves rule without 
change, anda fair demand neticed. The trade in 
milch cows, if of good quality, was considered 
good, and they are desirable to handle at steady 
prices. Live poultry was heavy in supply and 
prices steady. 

FORKIGN TRADE.—The week’s business in the 
exporting of live cattle was confined to the ship- 
ments on two English steamers for London and 
Liverpool, the total amounting to 379 head. There 
are no indications of an improved demand or an 
increase in market quotations. 104c # tb buys the 
best American cattle at Liverpool, and prices are 
not any higherat London. At such rates, the less 
cattle shipped, the better for the exporter, as such 
cattle, considering the cost this side, will not pay 
expenses. Steamer Borderer sailed with 214 cattle 
for Vondon for J. A. Hathaway; steamer Iowa, 
with 165 cattle for Liverpool for J. A. Hathaway. 
Shipments of dressed beef from Boston for the 
week, 16.0 qrs. 


AMOUNT OF STOCK AT MARKET, 


Cattle. Sheep.Shotes. Hogs. Veals. 
This week, . » . 1,951 14,656 113 25,658 730 
Last week . 2,152 11,471 112 30,554 635 
1 yr ago, Nov. 3, 1,718 10,924 403 29,370 720 
Horses, 458 


CATTLE AND SHEEP 
STAT 


Cattle. Sheep. 
Maine... . 570 4,627 
N. Hampshire 132 126 
Vermont. . 161 970 
Massachusetts 114 — 
New York . .202 491 — 

ae ae ee ee ee i 2 ae ee 1,951 14,656 


CATTLE AND SHEEP BY RAILROADS, &c. 

Cattle. Sheep. Cattie. Sheep. 
Fitchburg . 709 2,420] Eastern .. .508 4,627 
Lowell .. 154 3,829] Old Colony. . 
Bos.& Alb’y 468 3,780 / On f’t & boats 112 


N.Y.&N.E. —_ — 
sceoeecencceaec ce 0 ASSL 14,656 


Total 
DROVES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 
Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. Veais. 


Maine— 


z7eo. W. Maxfield. ° 
Se "SA 
Sivameer sss eee ee 
J.C. Richardson .., 
Thompson & Holt. 

R. Abbott. . e-csese 
Glines & Western . 

F. H. Coolidge & Son . 
P. W. Thompson & So 
C. H. Merrill . 
W.W.Hall&Son , 
King & Hammond , 
rT. F. Weeks ... 


FROM 


SEVERAL 


Cattle. Sheep. 
R.1. & Conn — 
Western. . 
Canada... 
N. Brunswick — 


775 


3,780 
4,662 





204 


is: 078 See y 6,4 2 


W. Littlefield . . . 
I. C. Libby & Son. 
J.H. Libby... . 
A. P. Libby ee 
Weiler & Libby ... 
H. White & Armstron 
R. W. Brown . 

J.H. Fogg .. 
Friend & Allen 

J. G. Littlefield 

N. A. Trafton . 

Piper & Blaisdell . 


New Hampshire— 
I. B. Sargent ... 2 
E. F. Adden ... 12 
Dow & Moulton. . 4 30 
H. A. Wilcox... 2 1 
Breck & Wood . . 40 
Aldrich & Johnson 31 
Geo. Harris... 22 
A. 8S. Moulton. . 10 
G. F. Peavey .. 6 


« © Mee 


oe*%* oe *®eee 
e449 @ Ore @ @ © 


L. W. Tinker . . 
F. Kenfield ... 
W. Ricker & Son 
B.S. Hastings . 
N. K. Campbell . 
A. Williamson , 
M. G. Flanders . 
F.S. Kimball. . 
bf os & Farnham 
G. H. Sprigg «s+ 


| were generally 


| as last week. 


| quality in some instunces. 


Special 
Circular. 


RETAIL 


AND 


Wholesale. 


WRITE FOR 


PRICES. 


GROUND OYSTER SHELIS. 


Chicken Bone, Beef Scraps, 


Bone Meal for Cattle and Poultry, 


Lever Hay Cutters, Root Cutters, 
Prescott Cow Stanchions, 


Barley and Wheat for Poultry. 


Needle and Lightning Hay Knives, 
Enterprise and American Meat Choppers, 
Right Hand and other Corn Shellers, 


WHEN AT THE FAIR 


Lower Floor in corner under 


Farmers’ Boilers, 
Sausage Fillers and Stuffers. 


SEE OUR EXHIBHIT. 


Main Hall. 


HOLLAND BULBS HAVE ARRIVED. 





PARKER & WOOD, 


WOODEN WARE, 
AGRICULTURAL TOOLS. 


SEEDS. 


49 North Market St., Boston. 


Send your address for our ISS? 
BULB CATALOGUE. 


MENTION THIS PAPER. 





S. H. Bidred ..+«see- 20 
Cee. ates ane. 5 
French & Adams 16 
J. B. Kemick 6 
J. WMH «ce 6 eo e 12 

Massachusetts — 
64 
50 


“ee # 


J. 8. Henry 
Scattering 


New York— 
B. Hurlbert. « «60+ - 
l.. Morse 
H. D. Clements . . « «-« 
J. Shirley. « ec2ees 
w.cC. Fisher . 
J. Y.Southworth.... 
Ww. Scollans. oee0 0 @ 
Canada— 


16 


J. Wright «+ «e+e 
F. Gosselyn. .. 
J. A. R. MeFillen 
S. Howes . 
B.S. Hastings . 
Fk. Pinsincault 


Kk. F. Adden. 


J. N. Morse. ee 
B. Hurlbert. ° 


Western— 


Farrell & McFlynn ... 50 
Hollis & Co. 
A. Hathaway 


N. Monroe . 


— Yagerregnes 472 
° 250 


J. i a 
A. “ee 


BEEF CATTLE. 

There was not much activity to trade, still prices 
maintained throughout all the 
diff rent grades. The general tone was the same 
Dealers consider prices rather low, 
and a grand chance for butchers to invest. The 
average run of prices was from $385 to 5 35, cattle 
worth the latter price were smooth well-fatted 
1500 te 1600 pound bullocks. Course stockers were 
being sold at 24@3c #” th There were Connecticut 
River feeders on the grounds for cattle desirable to 
feed forthe next four or five months and then 
pluce upon the market. They want good straight 
thrifty cattle, that look asif they would put on 
flesh easily if they had the opportunity. 

The yards were well supplied with eastern and 
northern cattle. Maine takes the lead in the 


| matter of arrivals from the New England states, 


not only in numbers, but ahead as regards the 
q R. Abbott, a Boston 
butcher cr beef dealer on his trip into the Pine 
Tree state, must needs hunt up 14 White Face 
Hereford cattle a part from an old veteran of 92 
years old from Mt, Vernon, Mr. Bean by name 
that loves to feed good cattle and not a whit be- 
hind any Maine farmer in producing fancy fat 
steers of 4 years old, the average weight 1800 tbs, 
at 7c D W, the balance of the load were all sold 
from good feeders at same rate. c 

The supply of western cattle at Brighton was 
light in advance of any for export. The total run 
for the week from the west was eighteen car loads. 
Dealers were recommending their stock to the 
city butchers as being worth the money, and very 
profitable to kill. 

sample -ales at Brighton, 20 beeves that would 
average 1270 ths, at $3 90; 15 do, av 1230Ibs, at $3 85; 
16 do, av 1400 ths at $4.85; 20 do, av 1525 bbs, at 
$5 35, 17 do, av 1320 ths at $4 39, 20 do, av 1250 tbs, 
at $405, 25 do, av 1420 tbs at $5 15 by A. N. Monroe, 
12 steers weight 14750 ths at $485,5do,av 1334 
ths, at $4 874, 18 do av 1240 tbs, ut 4c, 5 do, av 1360 
ths, at 5c, 5 do, av 1100 ths at 44c, by Farrell & Mc- 
Flynn. 

Sales of cattle at Union Market: 2 steers of 
3270tbs, at 3}c; 8 steers, av 1240tbs, at 3he; 12 do., 
av 1210tbs, at 3ic; sales of 20xen, weight 2550s, 
at 3ic, by B. 8. Hastings. 12 three and four-year- 
old steers, to dress 1100@1200tbs, at 6@6jc, dresse d 
weight, by G. Harris, 2 steers, av 1420Ibs, at 4jc; 
6 do., av 855Ibs, at $440, L W, by Thompson & 
Holt. i0 bulls, av 990tbs, at $2 45, L W; 2 oxen of 
8200tbs, at $3 90; 4 beef heifers, av 900tbs, at 3c, L 
W, by W. Scollans. 20 Western steers, av 1247 tbs, 
at 33c; 10 do., av 1220Ibs, at $4 10; 15 fancy cattle, 
av 1600tbs, at 54c; 10 cattle of 1200Ibs, at 4c; 9 cat- 
tle, av 1350Ibs, at 3fc; 4 do., av 1195Ibs, at $4 10, L 
W, by J. A. Hathaway. ‘ 

4 steers av 1000 tbs at 3}c A. J. Libby, 8 cattle to 
dress 900¥1100 tbs at 6}c, 2 at 6c dress 859 ths, I. C. 
Libby & Son 6 stockers av 800 tbs at 3c, 4 course 
oxen dress 1000 tbs, at 54¢c D W,4 fat steers av 
1000 ths at 3jc. 

Prices of dressed weight on northern cattle: 
Good oxen$— —@#6 75 | Second qual.g5 50 @5 75 
Fair to good5 00 @ 6 56 | Third quality 4 00 @4 50 

Few pairs premium bullocks. . . . $7 00 @7 50 


The prices, live weight, on Western cattle were: 
Extra. . . $500 @5 12 | Lighttofair®. . @450 
G’d toprime4 75 @487 | Slim ..++..+ @4#25 

A few lots of premium steerscost . $5 25 @550 


WORKING OXEN AND STORE CATTLE. 

One pair cattle girthing 6 ft 8 in, live weight 
2900 ths at $110; 1 pair 6 ft 7 in, live weight 2750 
Ibs at $100, by Glines & Weston; 1 pair working 
oxen, 6 ft 6 in, live weight 2700 ths at $114; 1 pair 
6 ft 8 in, live weight 2800 tbs at $128; 2 pair coarse 
cattle 6 ft 8 in, 299) Ibs at $99@100, by J. D. Ho:- 
mer. We noticed H. M. Taft at the yards. ! pair 
7 ft 2in cattle, live weight 3200 ths at $135; 1 pair 
working oxen, 6 ft 11 in, live weight 2800 tbs at 
$111; 3 pair coarse working oxen at $70 per pair, 
6 ft 6 and 7 in. : 

W. W. Hall & Son sold 1 pair working oxen of 
7 ft L W, 3000 ths, at $4.0 L W. 

Prices: Working oxen $90@160; handy steers, 
$60@112; yearlings $5 50@18; two-year-olds $14@ 
28; three year-olds $24@40 each. 


WEW MILCH COWS AND SPRINGERS. 


The milch oow trade continues in keeping with 
the tone of last week. From observation we 
should say that there were more milkers on sale. 
Sales indicate a steadiness in values, with no im- 
provement to note. Sales by Breck & Wood; z 
choice cows $50 each; W. Scollans, sales 2 choice 
mi!ch cows $60 each, 1 springer $65; J. H. Libby, 
1 choice milker $55; White and Armstrong sold 3 
springers for $100 the lot; W. Littlefield sold 1 
five year old springer $3250; N. A. Trafton3 
springers $93, 1 at $25, I. C. Libby; 2 choice cows 
#50 each, 3 common springers $33 33 each; C. II. 
Merrill sold 2 milkers and 1 springer $45 each; J. 
$. Henry sold 4 milch cows, the lot $220. 

Two choice milch cows $50, by W. W. Hall; 10 
milch cows from $25 to $35, by I. C. Libby & Son; 
8 choice milch cows at $50 each; 4 do at $50 
each; 2 extra; cows at $42 50 each; 1 do at 
$45; 2 common cows $30 each, by J.S. Henry; 25 
milch cows from $35 to $60, by Alrich & Johnson; 
8 springers $40 each; 2 do #42 50; milch cows $30 
a45, by C. H. Merrill; 2 springers $35@45, by J B. 
Kemick; 20 head of milch cows from $30 to $60; 
2 very fancy cows at $62 50 each, by F. H. Cool- 
idge & Son. 

Prices: milch cows, fair to good, $25@38; extra 
$40@50; fancy $50@75. 


VEAL CALVES. 


Continued steady rates. Good veals are in de- 
mand and taken readily at quotations. Sales 
mostly from 5@6 ¥ tb, 10 veals av 11 ths at 5jc by 
J.B. Sargent; 15 do,av 110 tbs at 6c by C. H® 
Merrill, 36 calves of 220 tbs at $2 20 L W, 15 calves 
av 125 ths at 6c by I, C. Libby, 27 do av 150 tbs at 6c 
by Breck & Wood. 


Prices: Veal calves, 24@64c. 


SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


The sustaining of prices noticed last week looked 
a little doubtful after the eastern train arrived 
with nearly five thousand head aboard. Those 
who sold early in the morning got the best of the 
bargain. Some very good lambs were being sold 
at 5c ¥ ib. A lot of 1300 eastern were turned over 
to the butcher to kill and sell at a commission. 
Several flocks were disposed of in this way, rather 
than :o sell outright at a small price. Sales of 200 
head mostly lambs, av 55 tbs, at $250 # head; 230 
lambs, av 70 tbs, at $350 # head. J. Wright sold 
113 lambs of 8200 ths at 4§c; 50 sheep of 17890 tbs, 
at 39c; sales of 400 sheep and jambs at 4@5c, av 
75@100 tbs; H. G. Clements, 105 lambs, av 67 tbs, at 
4c; 25 sheep, av 110 ths, at 3jc; sales of 11 sheep, 
av 80 ths, at 34c # tb, by L. Morse; 66 sheep and 
lambs, av 75 tbs, at 3jc # tb, by J. B. Sargent. 
Prices—Lambs in iots 2@¢4c ¥ tb for g200@4 C0 





¥ head. Spring lambs 43@5ic ¥ b. 





SWINE. 

_ The business of raising pigs and fatting them 
into good 300 tbh porkers seems to be confined some- 
what exclusively to the west. It is strange that 
where there is always such a good demand, at 
lucrative prices, that New Englanders do not take 
hold of this part of farming industry. By judi- 
cious management and heavy feeding, two crops a 
year can be produced. Every farmer could very 
easily raise one hundred fat hogs, ripe for market 
which if they should weigh 
the, would help _ the year’s income. 

Store pigs in light request, with sales largely 
from $1 50a@4 00 we head. wollen a 
freely at last week’s rates. 


LIVE POULTRY. 

Upwards of tive tons on sale with sales of mixed 
lots of hens and chickens at 8cts. Salesof turkeys 
at 10@1lc ¥ th. Live geese at 80@85c each, with 
600 on sale. 


HIDES, &c. 

HIDES, TALLOW, PELTs, &« -—Brighton hides, 
—@7c; country do, heavy —@é6ic, lighi—@6c; cow- 
hides, —@6c ¥ tb; calf skins 647c ¥ t. Tallow | 
Brighton, 3@4c; country, 14@2c. Dairy skins 12@ | 
25c each. Pelts 75c@1 00 each. 





HORSE MARKET. 

There is evidently no improvement and prices 
still rule low at all the principal sale stables in the 
city. At Combination sale stable the offerings of 
the week were 250 head, and 1060 head of the above 
were not sold up to Saturday night. 75 head were 
sold at auction on Saturday at this sable of a bet- 
ter quality than the previous week, with sales from 
$125 a230 ¥ head. This coming week supplies will 
be lizhter. At Russell’s sale stable the trade was 
only fair. C. Miller of Iowa, with 20 head of 
mixea, and heavy draft and some drivers, weigh- 
ing from 1000@1610%s,;from $15) @300. J. F. Drew 
of Ohio had in 20 head, weighing from 1000@1810 
Ibs each, a mixed load of nice chunks and drive rs, 
1 nice gray trotter, 15.3 hands + igh, weighing 1050 
ib, can trot in 5 min, 1 extra Norman, 2 strawberry 
roan, 6 yrs old, weight 1610tbs, at $300, can handle 
3tons. Welch & Hallsold during the week some 
12004 16°0Ib horses of good quality. New general | 
trade quiet. Two loads to arrive this coming 
werk, consisting of business horses mostly. At 
International Horse Exchange their sales on Sat- 
urday were 50 head from $100@225. KF. Pinson- 
eault, 18 head from Canada, drivers and workers, 
a pony of 550tbs, at $125, several pairs at $400 

pr. 





CHICAGO CATTLE MARKET. | 


Chicago, Nov. 1, 1887.—Cattle—Receipts, 10,000 | 
head ; shipments, 3000 head; the market is fairly | 
active; shipping steers, $3 00@5 10; stockers and | 
feeders, $1 60@3 10; cows,bulls and mixed, $1 00@ 
250; Western rangers at $2 10@3 80. Hogs—Re- 
ceipts, 30,000 head; shipments, 7000 head; market 
lower ; rough and mixed, $4 30@4 65; heavy pack- 
ing and shipping, $4 35@4 45; light weights, $4 40 
@450; skips, $2 50@3 75. Sheep—Receipts, 7000 
heady shipments, 2000 head; market unchanged ; 
natives, $1 75@4 20; Western, $3 00@3 55; Texans, 
$2 0043 25; lambs, $4 25@5 50 # 100 ths. 


BONDS AND STOCKS. 


Reported expressly for this paper, by CoRDLEY 
& Co., 121 Devonshire St., Boston, 


The most noteworthy feature of the stock mar- 
ket during this week is a kind of steadiness which 
implies that for the first time in along while the 
real value of sound corporate properties is reas- 
serting to some extent the influence it always 
ought to have on quotat ons of their securities. 
It also indicates a considerable buying for invest- 
ment. Sound dividend-paying stocks of every va- 
riety have been forced down tu a point, by artifi- 
cial manipulation of the whole market, which of- 
fers inducements to conservative investors surpass- 








Financial. 


| Collateral Trust Bonds 


THE NATIONAL 
MORTGAGE AND 
DEBENTURE CO. 


OF BOSTON, 


(Incorporated under special charter 


granted by the Massachusetts Legislaure, 


Boston Safe Deposit and 








| 
| 
| 
| 


250 tbs each at even | 


Western hogs arrive | 


| 
| 
| 


| experience in Real Estate. 


10% I 


Trust Co., Trustee. 


FOR SALE BY 


CORDLEY & (C0, 


BANKERS, 
121 DEVONSHIRE STREET, 
BOSTON. 


FE INVENTMENT. 10% 
MASS. 
REAL ESTATE CO. 


Par Value of Shares, $100. 
Selling until Jan. 15, 1888, for 110. 


Company owns half a million dollars worth of 
first class business me pate earning over 10 per ct. 
on money invested and accumulating a large sur- 
plus. It is under the management of men of great 
For full particulars ad- 





| dress GEO. LEONARD, Agent, 246 Washington 
| St., Room 3, Boston. 


I 


| kv t near by. 





ing any they have had for a year. 


Atch. Topeka & Saata Fe. R. R. Ists,. , 
Boston & AlbanyR.R.78... 
Boston & Lowell R. R.78 .. 
Boston & Maine R. R. 78 
Eastern R. R.68 «2 sees 
New York & New England R. 
Rutland R. R. 68 ° 
Boston Water Power Co ® 
Boston Land Company ’ 
Bell Telephone ° 
Boston & Alban ° 
Boston & Lowe x" 
boston & Maine R. R. ° 
Boston & Providence R. R. , 
Cent. Mass. R. R. pref. ° 
Cheshire R.R. pref. . ® 
Connecticut River R. R. P 
Eastern R.R.. . + « » ® 
Fitchburg R.R..... ° 
Manchester & Lawrence R. R. 
R. 
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110 
111 
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122 
105 
7% 
7 
214 
198 
160 
217 
245 
38} 
116} 
1884 
108 
934 
222 
1s 5 
403 
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R. R. 
R. R. 


Maine Central R.R..... 
New York & New England 
Northern E.R. . sce v 2 
Norwich & Worcester R.R.... 
Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain R. 
Old Colony R.B. ...eeese 
Portland, Saco & Portsmouth R. R. 
Rutland, R. R.pref.. . «+ «> 
Union Pacific R.R. ....-. 
U. 8.4 per cents. «+e. 
U.S. Pacific6s, 1895... . 
Vermont & Canada R.R. . 
Vermont & Massachusetts R. R. 
West End Land. . os oO 6.6.6 6 
Worcester, Nashua & Rochester R. 
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Allow your Clothing, 

Paint, or Woodwork, 

washed in the old 

rubbing, twisting, 

wrecking way. Join 

that large army of 

sensible, economical people, who 

from experience have learned that 

James Pyle’s Pearline, used as 

directed on each package, saves 

time, labor, rubbing, wear and tear. 

Your Clothes are worn out more 

by washing than wearing. It is to 
your advantage to try Pearline. 


JAMES PYLE, New «ork. 
Sold Everywhere. 





THE PHRENOLOGI- 

# CAL JOURNAL is de- 

>i voted to the study of 

Human Nature as 

taught by Phrenolo- 

34 Physiognomy, 

hysiology,etc. $2a 

ear; 20 cents a num- 

r. gg ya any 

HOW TOSTUDY THEM Months, __ price, 
A manual of Phrenology and 2 cents. AGENTS 


i by Prof. NelsonSizer WANTED. Address 
Physiognomy by Fry Noiluse Fowler & Wells 


Cwu., 775 broadway, New York. 
AYF LOWER, with NEw ENGLAND FAr- 


MER one year, $2.25. Free to any one 
who will send us a new subscriber for six months. 
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| Terms easy. 





Heal Estute---Stock. 
Newton's improved GOW TIE 


Pushes them back when standing, 
draws them forward when lying 
down, and keeps them clean. Cir- 

A. cular free, it you mention this pa- 

‘per. E.C, NEWTON, Batavia, 0, 

ARWOOD’S HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 
HERD! Stock of all ages and both: exes for 


P. M. HARWOOD, Barre, Mass. 





sale. 
gen SAL«,10 mies from Boston, 1 from de- 
A’ pot, 250 acre Farm, rolling land, picturesque, 
good soil, 2+tory house, painted and blinded, 8 
rooms; barn 30x31; henneries. Price $2600. 
J. W. BRUCE, Reading, Mass. 

JEGISTERED CHESTER WHITE 

» Swine for sale. Pigs from 4 weeks to 1 year 
old, from the very best stock and as fine as were 
ever offered to lovers of good pigs; at lowest prices 
and satisfaction guaranteed. Correspondence soli- 
cited E.C. HAWKES & SON, Charlemont, Mass 


100 ACRE FARM 


In East Providence, R. I., on Narragan- 
sett Bay, 








'To be Let for a Term of Years, 


WO dwelling houses, grapery, hot-house, hen. 

ne.y, stable, barns and sheds, fruit trees, abun- 
dant fresh water supply carried all over grounds; 
healthful location; high state of cultivation; mar 
For particulars address EDWARD 
D. PEARCE, ‘Irustee, P. O. Box, 1336, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 





i am about to make my Annual 
Importation of 


SHROPSHIRES 


To replenish my flocks at THE MULL, and wil 
take orders or commissions for BUCKS or EWES 
to be delivered in Boston. 
XL. BR. HARRIS, 
Lyndon Centre, Vt. 





Pure Chester White Pigs 
FOR SALE, 


in pairs not akin, from 
registered stock. Cir 
_culars free. 


Vo PS — DUNN FARM. 
S=HA=—2 §. GORDON, 


Chazy, Clinton Co., N. Y. 





FOR SALE. 


ARM OF 250 ACRES OF LAND. Cute 

15 tons of hay; pasturing for 35 head of cat- 

tle; good buildings, nearly new; good water power 

and cider mill. Price $1650. Also 275 acres of 

Land, well covered with wood and timber. Esti- 

mated 400 cords of sapling pine, 300 cords hard 

wood and 300 cords spruce, hemlock, &c.; 1000 

cords of wood ; 44 miles from Railroad. Price $1650. 
Address 


E. N. BOWEN, 


FITZWILLIAM DEPOT, N. H. 


CHEAP LANDS! 
IN ARKANSAS. 


WARDED FIRST PREMIUM FOR 

A Fruit and Cotton N. O. Exposition, 1884. 

Wheat, Maize and Cotton flourish in the same 
field. Six navigable rivers cross the Land Grant. 
Prices low. Ten year’s credit, if desired. Come 
and see. 

Address THOS. ESSEX, Land Commissioner, 
Little Rock, Arkansas. 








HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 
ARGEST AND BEST HERD IN 
New England. Stock of all ages and both 

sexes. Imported 2-year-old Heifers selected by 
the Manager from the best herds in North Holland. 
These are bred to choice bulls, and due to calve in 
spring and summer. Have a splendid lot of bull 
calves and bulls fit for service this season. Par- 


| ticular attention paid to individual excellence and 


good breeding, combined. Personal inspection in- 
vited. Correspondence solicited. LAKE VIEW 
FARM, North Andover Depot, Mass. W. A. 


RUSSELL, Prop’s JAMEs C. Poor, Manager. 


FOR SALE. 


A FEW CHOICE WYANDOTTE AND 
Y. L. W. Game Cockerels at $2.00 each. Also 
Plymouth Rocks at $3.00 per pair; $4.00 per trio. 
; Ww. I. LINFIELD, Braintree, Vt. 


READ! READ! 
$6000 for $5000. 


ITUATED AT PETERBORO, SO. 
Village, 180 acres excellent land, fenced with 
stone wall, very extensive and convenient build- 








| ings in the most thorough repair. Abundance of 


p re running water in every place where needed. 
Great variety and abundance of fruit. A very val- 
uable Wood Lot, estimated at 1500 cords, near 
market and saw mill of easy access. A more 
healthy, pleasant, convenient and desirable situa- 
tion for all practical arene, SE Tee stock-raising 

urposes and keeping summer boarders, cannot be 
found. Five minutes’ walk to new modern schoo 
house and depot on Monadnock R. R. This situa- 
tion must be seen personally to know its real value. 
Call and examine for yourselves and I will prove 
to you all the above, and better than it can be des- 
cribed on paper. Advanced age and infirmities 
the only reason for selling. Terms favorable. 


LORENZO HOLT, 
(SoutTH VILLAGE,) PETERBORO, N. H. 
PEAR’S CURRY COMB, with New 
ENGLAND FARMER one year, $2.30. Free 
to any one who will send us a new subscriber for 
six months, 


M. BOLLES & CO., 


7O STATE STREET, have a constant 
supply of 7 and 8 Per Cent 


FARM ‘MORTGAGES 
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VHE OLD-FA HIONED KITCHEN. 


The old-fashioned kitchen, with kettles and pans, 
And gable-roof reaching above it ; 

With daisies and lilies and “sparrow-grass”’ beds 
All scattered about—ch, I love it! 


At noon what a feast, when the pies, nicely baked, 
From the oven with fragrance came greeting! 
I’ve wandered all over but never have found 
A place so delicious tor eating. 


The ivy that clings to the old kitchen porch 
Swings gracefully, quict and sieady, 

Where expectant I sit as I wait for the call 
Which tells me that “dinner is ready.” 


A sweet little maiden, whese elbows are flecked 
By the traces of dough and of flour; 

A china bowl, brimming with roses as rare 
As e’er graced a queen and her bower. 


The pie-crust so crispy and biscuits so brown; 
The roast rib +o succulent, tender; 

The coffee so fragrant and eggs yellow gold; 
The waitress, twice over I sc nd her. 

The strawberry sauce and the green lettuce dish, 
The radishes, ‘‘snappy,’’ al. lay there; 

°Tis a feast for the gods, and I cannot resist, 
Quite man-like and hungry, but stay there. 


The old-fashioned kitchen, with kettles and pans, 
And gable-roof reaching above it; 

With daisies and lilies and ‘*sparrow-grass” beds 
All scattered about—oh, I loveit! 


A sweet little maiden, whose elbows are flecked 
By the traces of dough and of flour— 
She won the way into my heart, and I guess 
*Twas done by her kitchen’s endow er. 
—H. S. Keller. 





AN IDLE AFTERNOON IN THE 
WOODS. 


Out of the heat of the city, its noise and dust and 
fear, 

When day burned faint with noon, I turned to 
wander here, 

Where grow the flowers unplucked of man, on 
hills the birds ho!d dear; 


Into the wild, fresh air that hails the wanderer 
home, 

The rocky hills and hollows where I may roam 
and roam, 

Or lie and watch the billowy branches break in 
blossom-foam ; 


Lie soft beneath the pillars of the murmurous 
pine 

And let their scent and song course through the 
soui like wine, 

Until the spirit of their dream be made as one 
with mine— 


Until my soul, as theirs, grows full of all the hours 

That swoon around tiem sick with scent of lan- 
guid flowers, 

Till I may think to dwell forever in these wood- 
land bowers. 


Ah, would forever I might drowse in dreams like 
these 

Until my half shut eyes might catch, among the 
trees 

Faint glimpses of the fleeting forms of white- 
limbed dryades, 


And lulled 
weary tune, 

Might watch the sunrise swoon to languid, listless 
noon, 

And noontide into sunset and the rising of the 
moon; 


beneath the whispering pine top’s 


Until the stars against the waning west grow 
bright, 

And sparkle, keen and clear, against the b'ack 
midnight, 

And pale before the gray, fresh b eeze and first, 
faint, wakening light. 


Nay, say no word, but let me slumber here, and 
deem 

That all may linger changeless and fair, as it doth 
seem, 

And summer skies be ever clear, and beauty not a 


dream. 
—Herbert Bates in Boston Transcript. 








A BATTLE-FLAG. 


‘Capt. Turner, it cannot be; it is im- 
possible.” 

‘*Do you say that because I am a North- 
ern soldier while your sympathies are all 
for the South?” 

Clara Teliafer did not reply for a mo- 
ment. She had been looking the bhand- 
some captain frankly in the eyes, and her 
own face had been lighted with resolution 
and courage, but now her glance wavered, 
her pale cheek flushed, and she pressed 
her lips together as.she turned aside ber 
head and saw without noting them the 
sharp bluetops of mourtains miles away 
to the east where the T’ennessee wound 
tortuously along its course ; saw the broad 
stretch of cotton fields and orchards; the 
group of huts where the darkies of the 

lantation were quartered; the capacious 
Reon, the passing sJaves, and the silhou- 
ette of the ancient well-sweep against the 
horizon. With such speed and precision 
as only a disturbed and excited brain can 
draw them, the events of the last three 
weeks appeared in living pictures before 
her mental vision. She saw her home ina 
neighboring town disordered in the tur- 
moil of war; her house made the head- 
quarters of the Confederate forces; her 
husband in command; her glad departure 
from the scene of probable battle to a 
supposed refuge at the plantation of her 
former schoolfellow. Mrs. Mary Jobnston ; 
she felt again the relief of absence from a 
husband many years her senior whom she 
had never loved; and then she saw the 
little garrison left at the plantation sur- 
rised and captured by a battalion of 

orthern soldiers, the place become an 
outpost of the Union army, the house the 
quarters of Capt. Henry Turner, herself a 
prisoner; she recalled her resentment at 
the episode, her rashly-formed plan to re- 
venge herself and benefit the Southern 
cause at the same time, her conspiracy 
with her hostess by which she was intro- 
duced to the captain as ‘‘Miss” Teliafer ; 
and as she reviewed in a flash her adroit 
coquetry with the Northerner, the color 
deepened on ber cheeks and the keenest 
repentance pricked her conscience; for 
not only had her scheme succeeded, not 


only was the captain her vanquished vic- | 


tim, but she saw in him a noble enemy to 
whom her heart had warmed before she 
knew it ; and when she had discovered that, 
intent upon possessing his heart, she had 
lost sight of her own, she had tried to 
withdraw from the contest, but found it 
too late. Capt. Turner needed no further 
baiting to draw him on, but pressed his 
suit with all the ardor and vehemence of a 
deep passion. Her course was clear 
enough; duty demanded that she hold the 
more firmly to her original plan, and 
every impulse of her being dictated the 
sternest rejection of his overtures, but 
there was now what she had not antici- 
pated as an element in the case, a power- 
ful desire to retain his respect for her. 
She could not bear to think that he should 
learn her deceit and despise her, and yet 
further deception was intolerably abhor- 
rent. Capt. Turner waited for her an- 
swer, little dreaming of the torrent of 
thought and emotion that was surging 
through her brain. With a great effort 
she held fast her fleeting courage, looked 
up at him again, and responded : 

‘‘No, Capt. Turner, that’s not the rea- 
son.” 

‘‘But what other reason can there be? 
You have but just now said that no love 
for another stands between us; I could 
not believe that possible even did your 
own lips tell me so. You have told me 
more clearly than words could express it 
that you love me, Clara. You will not de- 
liberately arouse in me a suspicion that 
you have played the coquet!” 

The captain frowned and looked fixedly 
at her. ‘*There is something more here,” 


he said. in a low tone, ‘‘:han I can under- 
stand” — 

‘Yes ” she interrupted, eagerly, ‘‘much 
more. Believe me, [| cannog teil you. 
Let me go away. You command this post 
and can give me such escort as will insure 
my reaching the Southern lines in safe- 
ty.” 
"The captain locked his fingers together 
and looked bard at the ground. A tull 
minute passed before he raised bis head 
and said gravely : 

‘-You shall go as soon as you wish. I 
will myself escort you.” 

‘-No, no; you must not do that.” 

‘Will you go this evening?” he contin- 
ued, ignoring her protest. 

She put her handkerchief to her eyes 
impulsively, and with a half sob answered : 
**Yes, at once.” 

Capt. Turner knew that it was a viola- 
tion of his duty to absent himself for 
several hours from his post. He knew 
that orders might come tor marching or a 
scouting movement at any moment, and 
that worse coniingencies were poss ble. 
But his passion had for the time banished 
duty, and patriotism was torgotten. The 
one idea he recognized was a determina- 
tion to solve the problem of Clara’s re- 
tusal. He felt sure as he bad spoken that 
sve loved him, and the true cause of her 
attitude was as far from suggesting itself 
as possible. He hoped by accompanying 
her to the rebel lines to learn sometbing 
definite ot the matter. They set out at 
four in the afternoon. Clara had warned 
her hostess of the trouble, and Mrs. John 
ston had instantly discerned her guest’s 
situation. She theretore placed no obsta- 
cle in the way of her speedy departure. 
The captain rode on bis horse beside the 
carriage and endeavored to bring about 
a further discussion of his love. Mrs. 
Teliafer persistently and successfully re- 
fu-:d to talk of it. She had regained her 
self-control and seemed to be in the gayest 
of spirits, chattering of all things but 
love, and frequently affected to despise 
tte Northern soldier for not remaining at 
his post. It was sundown when they 
reached that part of the way where Capt. 


Turner could neither go further nor be of 


more service. His last desperate appeal 
to her to give him an answer that she 
loved bim and would wait was met by a 
hasty ‘‘Good-by!” and a sharp command 
to her driver to hurry on. The captain 
turned his horse’s head and began his jour- 
ney back to his quarters with a great 
weight on his heart. The bridle dropped 
loose on the animal's neck, and the master 
looked off into the gathering darkness 
with profound melancholy. He did not 
know that as soon as he was out of sight 
and hearing Clara ‘Teliafer sunk back in 
the carriage weeping, feeling at once a 
relief as if she had escaped a terrible 
danger and a sorrow deeper than she had 
ever known. 

The night was dismally dark. Capt. 
Turner allowed his horse to waik the 
whole way without spur or guidance. He 
could not have told bow far he had yet to 
go to reach his quarters when he was 
startled by the sound of musketry in the 
distance. It came from the direction of 
his little camp. The thought of his ne- 
glect of duty rushed over him and sent his 
heart into his boots. He drove the spurs 
deep into the horse's flanks and galloped 
away through the forest in an agony o! 
doubt and tear. 
mile when the firing ceased. Sul he gal- 
loped on, for he was now the more in 
doubt as to what had happened to his 
command. Presently be heard a horse- 
man coming up the road before him. He 
planted himself squarely in the comer's 
way, and, with drawn sword, ordered him 
to stop. The command was obeyed in- 
stantly, and in the darkness the captain 
recognized the vuice of one of his ser- 
geants. 

‘Captain,’ exclaimed the orderly, ‘‘I 
have been sent to find you. We have 
been attacked by a band of guerrillas, or 
it may be a scouting party from the ene- 
my’s main division. We were taken en- 
tirely by surprise, the pickets driven in 
and some of them captured; one man at 
least has been killed and there are several 
badly wounded. Worst of all, they took 
our flag.” 

‘‘Well,” interrupted the captain, ‘‘what 
of the men? Have they retreated ?” 

‘“‘No, sir; I gave the bad news first, 
and all of it. We recovered as soon as 
possible and repulsed the enemy. Num- 
bers were about even, I should think, and 
we inflicted as much damage upon them as 
they upon us, except that they have our 
flag. We fear further attacks, and the 
men are under arms, but it appeared as it 
the band had simply intended a surprise 
and skirmish with a view to learning our 
strength.” 

Both officers put the spurs to their 
horses again and continued towards the 
plantation. Capt. ‘Turner was silent and 
the subordinate did not venture to sug- 
gest any further talk. Presently the cap- 
tain pulled his rein, and when both had 
come to a stop he said: 

‘Sergeant, you are a sensible man. | 
want you to answer me frankly, bluntly, 
as a soldier should. Do you appreciate my 
situation ?’ 

‘*I think I do, Capt. Turner.” 

‘‘In the conduct of a great war a skir- 
mish by night, with the loss of a few men 
and a flag, counts for nothing. But here 
this little affair may give the key of the 
whole situation to the enemy. Even if it 
should prove immaterial in the campaign, 
what report of it can I make, with honor 
to myself, to the colonel ?” 

‘‘T do not know, sir.” 

‘‘Sergeait’—and the captain's voice 
was low and impressive—‘‘it means dis- 
grace to me, does it not? Come, speak 
up.” 

‘Well, sir, I don’t think. the colonel 
will approve of a commander running 
about after a rebel woman when there is 
fighting in the air.” 

Capt. Turner was silent for a moment 
before he continued : 

‘Sergeant, [ am going to depend upon 
you to help me and the command out of 
this. I take you into my confidence here 
as man and man, not as Captain and sub- 
ordinate. Do you understand ?” 

“T do.” 

‘*I am not going back to the plantation. 
It will be better for me to be captured. I 
am going to try to atone for what between 
man and man I recognize as a clear neg- 
lect of duty. You will report back to 
Lieut. Winkler that I was not to be found, 
and that you fear that I ama prisoner. I 
shall make my way to the enemy’s camp. 
If I succeed I shall be back before morn- 
ing with the flag. If not I shall be held 
either as a prisoner or be shot as a spy. 
In either case something will have to be 
done to remove the blot upon my record. 
Lieut. Winkler will report me among the 





missing, but if I succeed I shal! return be- 


He had not gone a half 





‘ore he can get his report to head-quar- 
ters ” 

‘But, Captain, this is unnecessary. 
You have but to return to the plantation 
and make out the report to suit your- 
self. 

‘Sergeant, you do not understand me. 
Let that pass. Will you do as I suggest ?” 

**] will, and you may depend upon Com- 
pany B to do all it can to the last man to 
heip the Captain.” 

*T don’t doubt that, but [ depend on 
you only. You are to remember that all | 
bave said is confidential.” 

A few words more and the Captain 
turned his horse and rode away towards 
the Southern lines as fast as the animal 
could carry him, and the sergeant went 
slowly towards the plantation. 

Betore the Captain had reached the spot 
where he bad parted with Clara Teliafer 
he had lett his horse in the forest, had 
roused a darkey in a solitary cabin by the 
road, secured a suit of rough homespun 
clothing, and put it on instead of bis uni- 
torm. And it was not ten o'clock when he 
found himself walkmg in the rambling 
street of the village where the enemy bad 
his beadquarters. He admitted to himself 
as he slouched along that he had taken an 
extraordinary course, the fundamental 
reason of which was a mad desire to see 
Clara again and learn the secret of Ler re- 
tusal of his affection. Where she was he 
knew not, but he wandered on in a fever 
of agitation hoping to find her. He would 
have inquired the way to the ‘Teliafer man- 
sion, but he dared not take the risk of ap- 
pearing to be a stranger. It was difficult 
and dangerous enough to pass the pickets 
without adding to his troubles. And as he 
walked the remorse for his neglect of duty 
grew upon him and finally overmastered 
every other sentiment, and he cursed him- 
self for having fallen into a trap set for 
him by a Rebel coquette. Then his de- 
termination to redeem his folly by a heroic 
act for his country returned with full force, 
and he fastened his attention upon the cap- 
tured flag. And yet he did not know 
whether it would be brought to this vil- 
tage, or where it would be or had been 
put. And he swore to himself that from 
being an ignoble fool he had become a 
blundering, brainless simpleton. ‘The 
town was quiet and on the main street 
looked little like the centre of a conflict. 
As he stood discontentedly communing 
with himself he heard a sound that caused 
him to withdraw trom the street and hide 


under a great rose-bush in a private yard. | 
came her, and she whispered, ‘‘O, do you | 


it was a company of men marching up 
the road. As they passed, people came to 


the doors and looked out, and stragglers | 


appeared in the streets. The light from 
the doors and windows enabled him to see 
the soldiers with reasonable distinctness. 
They were marching in a loose fashion but 
rapidly. Almost in the front rank was a 
man bearing instead of his gun a flag 
turled to its staff. And behind closely 


guarded were three men, unarmed, in the | 


Northern uniform, and he recognized in 
them members of his own command. His 
heart bounded. Cautiously he slipped out 
trom his hiding-place and joined the strag- 
giers in the street. 

The company marched up the street for 
a quarter of a mile and halted before a 
large house which was all aglow with 
lights. A tall, elderly man in undress uni- 
form came out and received the report of 
the oflicer in command of the company. 
Capt. Turner got as near as he dared and 
beard the tall officer say that in default of 
a prison the captives should be taken to 


the stables in the rear of the house and | 


confined there until further orders. 

‘*The flag,” he continued, ‘‘will make a 
pleasant ornament to my library until we 
have an opportunity to transfer it to the 
State-House.” 

Then the gates were opened, and the 
prisoners, surrounded by halt the Confed- 
erate company, were marched through. 
lhe citizens crowded about, full of curi- 
Osity to see the ‘‘Yanks,” and the atten- 
tion of the soldiers was occupied in keep- 
ing them from going in, also. Capt. 
Turner slipped back trom the gates into 
the shade of a low tree that grew just the 
other side of the fence, and, watching his 
opportunity, vaulted over and lay on his 
stomach on the lawn. The light from the 
windows was suflicient to show him that 
the lawn ended a few rods away in a gar- 
den which was apparently filled with bushes 
and hedges. While the citizens and sol- 
diers were still watching the squad with 
the prisoners, the captain squirmed along 
flat on the grass until he reached the gar- 
den. Then he proceeded more rapidly on 
all fours behind the blooming bushes and 
gradually made his way to the back of the 
house. It was a typical Southern mansion, 
with a wide hall extending through it from 
front to back. The prisoners were 
marched by the back door and beyond to 
the stables, and the captain could see the 
darkies come out of their cabins to watch 
the procession. His resolution was quick- 
ly formed. With a highly-beating heart 
he rose and walked at a leisurely pace to 
the back door, opened it, and passed 
through the hall towards the front, where 
the staircase ended. He was undoubtedly 
seen by the people outside, but no one 
could distinguish by lamplight at that dis- 
tance that his clothes were forlorn and 
dirty, and no suspicion was aroused. At 
the top of the stairs he hesitated at the 
sound of voices. A door ajar at his left 
disclosed a room that had no light in it, 
and the captain took refuge there. Hard- 
ly had he done so when another door 
across the ball was opened and the tall el- 
derly man came out talking with the officer 
in command of the company. The tall 
man was congratulating the officer on his 
success, but he said as they went down- 
stairs : 

‘IT am sorry, though, that you did not 
get at the house. Could you get any idea 
whether or not she is there still ?” 


‘‘T could not, sir,” was the reply, ‘‘but 
I suppose she must be. At any rate, I 
think it very lucky that one of them has 
escaped.” 

Capt. Turner was interested and puz- 
zled by these words. ‘There could be no 
doubt that the officer referred to Clara and 
Mrs. Johnston. Could it be possible that 
Clara had taken advantage of her knowl- 
edge to indicate how the attack might be 
made? No, for she could not have 
reached this village until an hour, at least, 
before the soldiers set out from it to go to 
the plantation. He stepped from his hid- 
ing-place and went into the room from 
which the two officers had just come. As 
he thought, it was the library, and leaning 
against the mantel by the fireplace was the 
flag of Company B. In an instant he had 
torn it from the staff. Then he stripped 
himself of his upper garments, wrapped 
the flag about him and put his clothes on 
again over it. He felt a glow of exulta- 
tion at his success, and for a moment for- 
got that the hardest part of his task was 
yet tocome. He had entered the enemy’s 








headquarters and secured the captured 
colors, but how was he to return with 
them ? 

Betore troubling himself with that prob- 
lem he had another to settle. He opened 
a book lying on the library table and 
looked at the fly leaf. His blood leaped 
as he read in an angular, old-fashioned 
hand, *‘H. V. Treliater, his book.” He 
at once jumped to the conclusion that this 
was Clara’s father, and that the attack on 
the post at the plantation had been made 
with a view to rescuing her trom the hands 
of the Northerners. But, to make sure, 
he looked at another book, a tiny vvlame 
of poems, and on the fly-leafhe saw in a 
fine hand, ‘*A Merry Christmas to the 
colonel trom Clara.” He could not resist 
the temptation to look long at the delicate 
writing, and when he had shut the book 
he was sure of the facts. ‘‘It is her father 
who somehow has such a hold upon her 
that she thinks there is no hope for us,” 
he concluded. His danger, his cause, and 
all else but his love, vanished, and his only 
thought was to find Clara. He stepped to 
the window and looked out. The attention 
of all seemed to be centered at the front ot 
the house, where he surmised that the 
colonel was making a speech to the soldiers 
and citizens. Gilancing toward the back of 
the house he saw a woman emerge from 
the shadow and walk rapidly towards the 
garden. Once more his blood leaped as 
he recognized Clara, and losing his head 
in his impetuous passion he ran into the 
hall and started down-stairs. The sight 
ot the people on the piazza recalled his 
situation and he returned. He saw no 
back stairs and dared not hunt for any. 
He re-entered the library, and, letting 
himself out from the window towards the 
garden, dropped to the ground. He lay 
perfectly stil a minute, and then, as no 
one seemed to have noticed his move- 
ments, he crept out into the garden. It 
was extensive, and he wandered about sev- 
eral minutes before he found any trace of 
Clara. At last he stood before her, where 
she sat on a bench with a handkerchief to 
her eyes. 

‘**Clara,” he said quietly. 

She sprang up with a stifled scream. 


Her tongue was tied and her voice sunk | 
| lay helpless, bound as he was, and over- 
| come with the exhaustion of the choking. 


away into her throat. 

‘‘Clara,” continued the captain, ‘‘I have 
come to know why you reject me.” 

For a moment her Southern pride re- 
volted, and it was on her lips to deny 
imperiously his right to further considera- 
tion from her, but her terror for him over- 


not know what fearful danger vou are in?’ 

*“T do; I know full well what it would 
mean to me to be found here, but I shall 
stay until | know why you reject me. I 


know it is madness, folly, but you have | 


driven me to it. Were it not for my love 


for you I should not have Jeft my duty | 


neglected. I should not have risked 
everything to come here. Tell me, can 
you ask for more intense devotion ?” 


*‘No, no,” she moaned, ‘‘but I do not | 
Then rapidly and with in- | 


deserve it.” 
creasing agitation: ‘*You love me, Henry, 
and honor me. I have not dared to tell 
you before how dearly I return your affec- 
tion and respect—no, no, wait till I am 
through; I only dare to speak now be- 
cause it is the only way to save your life. 
I would save myself in your estimation if 
I could, but [ have no right to hope for it. 
I can save my honor here at home, and 
the same words that save your life will 
secure my honor. Know, then, that I led 
you to love me dishonestly, for 1 had no 
right to your love. The commander of 


the regiment here, the owner of this es- | ut | 
| I pay sadly for it all. 
| pointed to the dead body of the defender | 


tate, is Col. Teliafer, my husband.” 

Capt. Turner felt the life go out from 
his nerves, and his hands became cold and 
moist. 

‘*f understand now,” he said hoarsely. 
‘‘But I do not believe you love this man.” 

“QO! do not ask me. Have I not told 


you—and [ cannot tell you how terribly I | 4 
| time 
| forward in a faint, and as they carried his 


regret that I ever met you. ‘There is one 
thing left forme now, my good name at 
home. You will not hazard that by stay- 
ing? If you have no care for your life, 
think at least of me and go.” 

‘Think of you! Can I help it? Think 
of you?” ‘The captain’s tones were bit- 
ter, but his mind was confused. 

‘*You have not a minute to spare. 
There are a thousand soldiers in the vil- 
lage, a hundred within call; any moment 
you may be discovered.” 

‘*Well,” said the captain, turning blind- 
ly away, ‘‘I will go. Good by.” 

Mrs. Teliafer did not reply, but sunk 
down on the bench from which she had 
risen at the captain’s approach. He had 
not disappeared in the darkness before a 
stern ‘*Halt!” rang out, and a score of 
soldiers leaped from the ground before 
him. 

‘‘T surrender,” said the captain quietly. 

Ten minutes later he stood in the parlor 
of the Teliafer mansion surrounded by 
soldiers and facing the colonel. Clara, 
pale and trembling, sat near her husband. 


‘*So, sir,” said the colonel, ‘‘you were 
seen prowling about my grounds and were 
caught talking with Mrs. Teliafer. I don’t 
know whether this is a military or a civil 
case, condemn me if I ao. Who are you?” 

**‘[ have nothing to say, sir.” 

‘Do you know that I can have you 
hanged for a spy if you do not clear your- 
self from all suspicion ?” 

‘*I do.” 

‘*Well, I decide that you are a spy. No 
man of these parts dressed as you are 
would answer as you do. You've got the 
Yankee tongue and the Yankee impudence. 
What were you saying to my wife?” 

The captain looked at Clara and saw 
her pale face and frightened eyes. 

‘‘Do you mean that lady?” he asked, 
and when the colonel had replied affirma- 
tively he added: ‘‘I was asking my way 
out.” And although his fate was substan- 
tially settled he made it doubly sure by 
admitting, in answer to other questions, 
that he was a soldier inthe Northern 
army. Clara falterirgly but earnestly in- 
terposed before sentence was passed, 
pleading with the colonel, saying that the 
prisoner could not be a spy, that he had 
addressed her respectfully, and doing 
other hopeless things to save him from 
death. In less than an hour he had heard 
the orders to hang him before daybreak at 
the nearest spot practicable to the Union 
lines. Then he was taken away under a 
strong guard to the stables, and as he left 
the room he saw Clara Teliafer fal: pros- 
trate in a faint. An hour that seemed a 
lifetime passed and Col. Teliafer opened 
the door of the room where he was con- 
fined. The Colonei dismissed the guards, 
and holding a lantern close to the captain’s 
face. said : 

‘‘Young man, I suspect you may not be 
a spy. If you are I shall have you exe- 
cuted according to the rules of war; if 
not, if something other than military mat- 
ters brought you here, I will kill you my- 
self. In the latter case, if, as I think you 





| loosened their hold. 


| Tehafer. 





are, you prove that you are an officer, you | 
will bave a fighting chance for your life. 
What do you say ?” 

‘**l understand you, sir, and have to say 
simply that | never saw your wife before | 
this night. I cannot accept a chance of 
fighting tor my life if it is at the expense of 
a ladsy’s honor.” 

‘Sir, you are a gentleman if you area 
Yank,” said Col. Teliater as he went out. | 
And after another hour the door was 
opened again and the Captain was led out 
to take up the march to the place of exe- 
cution. It was nearly light when the party 
arrived at the crown of a low hill so near 
the plantation headquirters that the smoke | 
could be seen curling up from the darkies’ | 
cabins and the crowing of the hens came 
faintly on the breeze. Col. Teliafer was 
with the party. He came up to the cap- 
tain and said: 

‘“‘I give you a last chance for your life, 
Yank. You know what it is.” 

Capt. Turner made no reply, but shut 
his pale lips together and looked off to- 
wards his own camp. He was led under a 
great tree, a rope knotted about his neck, 
and the end thrown over a limb. 

‘*I would rather be shot than strangled,” 
he said. 

‘Say 


your prayers, Yank,” was the 
only response. He looked about him 
again. Was that a flash of sunlight 
among the trees ten rods away at the base 
of the hillock? No! the sun was not up, 
and it could not shine from there. Could 
it be the flash of a bayonet ? Had the Ser- 
geant betrayed the Captain's confidence to 
the Lieutenant, and had the boys come 
out from the camp to effect a rescue? It 
could not seem possible, and yet there was 
another flash. Yes, it was a bayonet, and 
it must be aNorthern. The rope pressed 
upon his throat. He felt it tighten against 
his larynx ; his body rose from the ground, 
and a sickening sense of pressure on all 
his limbs mingled sorrily with bitter disap- 
pointment asa film gathered before his 
eyes and the flashes of Northern bayonets 
went out. Buthe heard a rattle of mus- 
ketry, sharp and vivid, and he realized that 
the men pulling at the end of the rope had 
A swaying for an in- 
stant and he fel! to the ground, where he 


Then a welcome voice broke on his ear. 
The rope was taken from his throat, and 
the Sergeant cried : 

‘‘Look up, Cap.! look up! 
*em on the run!” 

Sull dazed and blinded the Captain 
saw a hand-to-hand struggle, hot and 
fierce, all about him, A little removed 
trom the main fight he saw two men dimly 
in the dusk and smoke wrestling with 
drawn weapons over a Confederate flag. 
The color-bearer had been shot down, and 
some one had sprung into the breach and | 
was contending with Lieut. Winkler. The 


We've got 


| Captain could not see who it was, but he 


realized the danger of his Lieutenant, and | 
reaching to the Sergeant’s belt he drew 
out the pistol suspended there, aimed at 
the Lieutenant’s antagonist, and shot him. 
Then he struggled to his feet and ran to 


| the spot where Winkler stood victoriously 
| folding up the Rebel flag. , 
| of the enemy was complete, and in two 


The rout 


minutes more all the officers of the little 
command were gathered about the Cap- 


| tain to offer their congratulations on bis 
| escape. 


‘Did you get the colors, Captain | 
asked the Sergeant cheerily. 

‘*Yes,” replied Capt. Turner, wearily | 
opening his vest and showing the flag | 
wrapped about his body; ‘*but, Sergeant, | 
Look here,” and he 
now, but 


of the Rebel flag. ‘‘She is free 


| how can it profit me when my own bloody 


hand freed her ?” 

He was pointing to the face of Col. | 
The Sergeant and the officers 
did not understand him, but there was no | 
for questions, for the Captain fell 


unconscious form to the plantation they | 
said it was no wonderaman should be | 
prostrated by the excitement of being 
strung up toatree. He was ill for many | 
days, and Lieut. Winkler, who wrote the | 
report of the affair for the Colonel of the | 
regiment, made sure that nothing 


Chicago Tribune. 





THE SCOPE OF SCIENTIFIC EDUCA- 
TION. 


A Jesuit with whom I was conversing on 
educational questions once told me, in de- 
preciation of my position as a man of 
science, that the naturalist of today can | 
be a physiologist or a physicist, mineral- 
ogist, geologist, zoologist, botanist, or | 
chemist, and no more; that he can not 
overlook the whole of science, but can at 
most only really knowa part of his own 
branch, from which he is not, of course, | 
justified in drawing any general conclu- 
sion. It was otherwise with the Jesuit, | 
who excluded himself from no department 
of knowledge. This man touched accu- | 
rately what is now recognized as a grow- | 
ing peril to the general significance of | 
science in mental development—the con- 
tinuous contraction of the individual’s field 
of labor, or specializing. It is right for 
naturalists in these days to make them- | 
selves masters in their own branch, and | 
masters usually in that alone, unless they | 
are in a position to obtain a survey over 
the whole of the sciences. But it is 
wrong, in the present condition of knowl- 
edge, to deny them a general acquaintance 
with all scientific matters. ‘That would be 
to put their capacity below that of the 
Jesuit, who only desires to obtain a super- 
ficial view of science in order to aid him 
in holding his position in sophistical dis- 
putations against it and in favor of his owa 
dogma. Most naturalists and scientifical- | 
ly educated persons have, moreover, been 
trained in a liberal range of studies, and 
are well qualified to form a judgment on 


but | 
honor should be the share of his ¢ Japtain. | 


| green 


a —_ 


general scientific as well as upon impor. 
tant and fundamental philosophical ques- 
tions. Yet we are living, to a large ex. 
tent, upon the provision left by the fa- 
thers. The dividing up is daily becoming 
more and more minute, and is destined in 
time to throw a broad shadow over the 


_ outlook, unless the demand for a many- 
_ sided basis of training as a defense against 


the evil is universally insisted upon.— 
From ‘‘ Specialization in Science,” by Pro- 
Jessor Theodor Eimer, in Popular Scienc: 
Monthly for November. 





A GREAT SMELLER. 


‘Cotton burnin’ round heah summers,” 
said a negro employed at a Little Rock 
cotton shed; ‘‘cotton burnin’ summers. 
fur I smell it.” 

‘**I don’t smell anything,” said the man- 
ager of the shed. 


**[ does, sah, I does. [reckon dat I'm 


er little the bes’ smeller in dis heah coun- 


ty. W’y, wah, I ken smell o’ de atmus- 
fere an’ tell w’en it’s gwine ter rain.” 

‘Then you must be an expert.” 

‘*Dat’s what I is, sah; dat’s zactly whut 
lis. Yer know dat railroad accident a; 
udder day ? Wall. I know dat gwine + 
happen.” 

‘‘How did you know it ?” 

‘‘Smelt it.” 

‘*You are foolish.” 

**No, sah. I aint. I wuz standin’ talk 
in’ ter Jim Taylor, an’ a’ er suddent sez [, 
‘Jim, thar’s suthin’s gwine ter happen o1 
dat railroad over yander.’ ‘How yer 
know?’ sez he. ‘I smell it,’ says I. ‘Th 
flung up his head, hel’ it up er while, and 
den says, ‘I smell er little trouble mer- 
se’f, but I can’t zackly make out what 
is.” Well, sah, bout two hours ater dat 
dem trains run togeder. Look heah, 
boss, I tell yer I smells cotton. Look 
out—whut’s de matter heah? (Good 
Lawd qe 

‘Then he began to snatch off his shirt, 
which was about ready to blaze. H: 
threw the burning garment on the ground 
and as he stamped out the fire, remarked 
‘*Ain’t no man ken beat me smellin’, lem- 
me tell yer. Knowd dar wuz fire in dis 
heah neighborhood, an’ I do bleebe in my 
soul, sah, dat it hab dun burnt er bliste: 
on my back.”—Arkansaw Traveler. 





PHENOMENAL. 

“Oh, George !” cried young Mrs. Merry 
running to meet her husband at the doo) 
‘‘l’ve something the best to tell you.” 

‘‘No?” said George; ‘what is it ?” 

‘‘Why, don’t you think—the baby can 
talk! Yes, sir, actually talk! He's 
ever and ever so many things. 
right into the nursery and hear him.” 

(reorge went in. 

‘‘Now baby,” said mamma, persuasively 
‘‘talk some for papa. Say, ‘llow do you 


sa 


Come 


| do, papa 


‘roo, goo, goo, goo,” says baby. 

‘‘Hear him!” shrieks mamma, ecstati- 
cally. ‘*Was'nt that just as plain as plain 
can be P” 

George says it is, and tries to think so, 
too. 

‘*Now say, ‘I’m glad to see you, papa.’ 

‘*Da, da, boo, bee, boo.” 

‘Did you ever?” cries mamma. ‘He 
can just say anything! Now you precious 
little honey bunny boy, say, ‘Are you well, 
papa?’” 

‘**Boo, ba, de, goo, 

‘**There it is,” said mamma. 


" 
FOU. 


ss] id you 


| ever knowa child of his age who could 


really talk as he does? Ile can just say 
anything he wants to; can’t you, you ow! 
dear little darling precious, you?” 

**(700, goo, dee, dee, di, goo. ’ 
‘‘Hear that? He says. ‘Ot 
can,’ just as plainly as anybody could say 

it. Ou, George, it really worries me 
have him so phenomenally bright. Thes 
very brilliant babies nearly always 
young.”—Tid Bits. 


course | 


THANKING FOR A KICK, 

Caller (in a newspaper oflice)—Twenty 
years ago | wrote a poem. 

Editor—Yes ? 

“I brought it to this office, and you re- 
fused to publish it.” 

**Very likely.” 

‘‘T remember that | mentally put you 
down then as a confounded idiot who 
didn’t know enough to ache when hurt.” 

‘*Naturally.” 

‘I looked that poem over again the 


| other day and have come to see you about 
| it.” 


‘*Aha.” 

‘‘I have come to say that if I looked as 
twenty years ago as that poem 
proves me to have been, I want to thank 
you because you didn’t cut me up and feed 
me to the cows. (Good day.” 

The editor drew a long chalk mark un- 
der the table. It was the first case in all 
his experience in which twenty years had 
begotten sense enough to understand that 


| it is sometimes necessary to be cruel to be 


kind.— Binghamton Republican. 
JUST WHAT HE MEANT. 

A citizen of Detroit, who probably in- 
tends torun on the next county ticket, 
met a farmer from Romulus on Michigan 
avenue yesterday, and held out his hand 
and said: 

‘* Ah—fine rain this !” 

‘*Well, I dunno.” 

‘*Do the crops lots of good.” 

‘*It will, eh? What crops ?” 

‘*Well, er—you know—won’t it help the 
crops ?” 

‘*[t may soften up the dirt sothat I can 
dig out some old stumps.” 

‘*Exactly—exactly—that’s what I meant. 
Beautiful rain for softening—beautiful. 
Good-bye !” 


Sick and bilious headache, and all derange- 
ments of stoma:h and bowels, cured by Dr. 
Pierce's ‘‘Pellets”—or anti-bilious granues. 25 
cents a vial. No cheap boxes to allow waste of 
virtues. By druggists. 
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for Infants and Chiidren. 





**Castoria is so well adapted to children that 
[ recommend it as superior to any prescription 
known to me.” H. A. Arncuer, M.D., 
111 So. Oxford St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Castoria cures Colic, Constipation, 

Sour Stomach, Diarrhoea, Eructation, 

Kills Worms, gives sleep, and promotes dl- 
estion, 

Without iajurious medication, 


Tus Centavr Company, 182 Fulton Streot, N. Y. 
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EVEN THERE. 


4 troop of babes in Summer-Land, 
~ At heaven’s gate—the children’s gate; 
One lifts the latch with rosy hand, 
Then turns and dimpling, asks her mate,— 


«What was the last thing that you saw?”’ 
“} lay and watched the dawn begin, 

And suddenly, thro’ the thatch of straw, 
A great, clear morning-star laughed in.” 


«And you?” “A floating thistle-down, 
Against June sky and c oud wirgs white.” 
“And you?” ‘A falling blow, a frown— 
It frights me yet; oh, clasp me tight!” 


«And you?” ‘A face thro’ tears that smiled’’— 
The trembling lips could speak no more ; 
The blae eyes swam; the lonely child 
Was homesick even at heaven’s door. 
—E. R. Sill, in Sep‘ember Overland. 





WHEN THE FROST IS ON THE 
PUNKIN. 


when the frost is on the punkin and the fodder’s 
in the shock, 

And you hear the kyouck and gobble of the 
struttin’ turkey-cock, 

And the clackin’ of the guineys, and the cluckia’ 
of the hens, 

And the rooster’s hallylooyer as he tiptoes on the 
fence; 

© its then’s the times a feller is a-feelin’ at his 
best, 

With the risin’ sun to greet him from a night of 
peaceful rest 

As he leaves the house, bare-headed, and goes out 
to feed the sto k, 

When the frost is on the punkin and the fodder’s 
in the shock. 


They’s something kindo’ hearty-like about the at- 
mosphere 

When the heat of summer’s over and the coolin’ 
fall is her. — 

Of course, we miss the flowers, and the blossoms 
ou the trees, 

And the mumble of the hummin’-birds and buzzin’ 
of the bees; 

But the air’s so appetizin’, and the landscape 
through the haze 

Of a crisp and sunny morning of the airly autumn 
days 

Jz a pictur’ that no painter has the colorin’ to 
mock— 

When the frost is on the punkin and the fodder’s 
in the shock. 


The husky, rusty rustle of the tossels of the cors, 

And the raspin’ of the tangled leaves, as golden as 
the morn; 

The stubble in the furries—kindo’ lonesome.like, 
but still 

A preachin’ sermons to us of the barns they growed 
to fill; 

The straw-stack in the medder, and the reaper in 
the shed; 

The hosees in their stall below—the clover over- 
head! — 

Q,it sets my heart a-clickin’ like the tickin’ of a 
clock, 

When the frost is on the punkin and the fodder’s 
in the shock! 

—James Whitcomb Riley. 





NEW LITERATURE. 
“Tony the Maid” is an interesting novelette, 
Blanche Willis Howard. Harper & Bros., 
York. Damrell & Upham, Boston. 
“A Humble Romance,” and other stories, is a 
collection of short tales by Mary E 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 


In Harper’s Men-of-Letters series comes a | 
f Keats by Sidney Calvin, which gives | 


not only a biographical sketch of the man, but 
an acute criticism of his literary work. 

C. 8. Gosse, the pushing enterprising Boston 
advertising agent, sends us his directory of the 
American press, Which contains much interest- 
ing information about newspapers and adver- 
tising. 

“English Synonyms Discriminated” is a re 
publication of the excellent volume written by 
Key. Richard Whately, D. D., the Archbishop 
of Dublin. People who desire to make a nice 
and careful use of words, will find this book of 
great value. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

In ‘Horsemanship for Women,” by Theo- 
dore H. Mead, a great part of the instruction 
is devoted to the manner in which a woman 
may train her own horse for the exercise of 
horseback riding. The illustrations in the 
well-known manner of Gray Parker are piquant 
and spirited. Harper & Brothers, New York. 

Mr. Trowbridge has given the boys, through 
his publishers, Lee & Shepard, the sixth in his 
Tide Mill Stories, entitled ‘“‘Peter Budstone, the 
Boy who was Hazed.” It is a story of the New 
England coast, and in it are illustrated ‘e fidel- 
ity and affection of a boy of 16 for his older, 
but demented, brother. $1.25. 

“The Ladies’ Medical Guide” contains much 
delicate information, which needs to be known, 
about the human anatomy, together with sug- 
gestions about the hygiene and care of children 
and the aged, early rising, exercise, etc. It is 
profusely illustrated, and is the result of the 
labors of S. Pancoast, M. D., and C. C. Vander- 
peck, M. D., Ph.D. J. E. Potter & Co., 29-36 
North Tenth street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Episodes in a Life of Adventure” is a book 
by Lawrence Oliphant, of which some idea 
may be obtained by the titles of some of the 
chapters: Ascent of Adam’s Peak in Ceylon; 
Revolutionary Epiaodes in Italy in 1848; Pol- 
itics and Indian Affairs in Canada; Crimean 
and Circassian Experiences; Adventures in 
Central America; Calcutta during the Mutiny; 
China during the War of 1857-59; Adventure 
in Albania and Italy in 1862; the Polish Insur- 
rection; The War in Schleswig-Holstein; The 
Moral of it all. Harper & Brothers, New York. 

“Russian Novelists,” by E. M. de Vogue, 
translated by Jane Loring Ediaands, treats of 
the four great contemporary authors whose 
Works are known to us through recent transla- 
tions, and has attempted to show the man as 
well as his work. The author believes that 
Gogol, Lurgenef, Dostoievsky and Tolstoi will 
be of more service to Russia than all the poets 
who have ever written. All are governed by a 
love of truth as well as justice, and the simple 
love of the neighbor and infinite tenderness for 
the suifvring gives a peculiarly pathetic quality 
to their works. The translation is well done. 
D. Lothrop Company, Boston, $1 50. 





GEMSs OF THOUGHT. 

Judge no one by his relations, whatever criti- 
cisms you pass upon his companions. 

I love agitation when there is cause for it; 
the alarm bell which startles the inhabitants of 
&city saves them from being burned in their 
beds— Burke. 

Spend less than you earn and you will be 
tich, Eat less than you can digest, and you 
Will be well. Attempt less than you can ac- 
‘omplish, and you will be strong. 

Ridicule, says a German critic, is like a blow 
with the fist; wit, like the pricks of a needle; 
‘tony, like the sting of a hornet; and humor 
the plaster that heals all these wounds. 


Manners form at last a rich varnish, with 
Which the routine of life is washed and its de- 
tails adorned. If they are superficial, so are 
the dewdrops which give such a depth to the 
Norning meadows.—Emerson. 


Every man takes care that his neighbor shall 
hot cheat him. But aday comes when he be- 
S08 to care that he does not cheat his neighbor. 
Then all goes well. He has changed his mar- 
Ket-cart into a chariot of the sun.—Emerson. 

Evils in the journey of life are like the hills 
Which alarm travelers upon their road; they 
both appear great at a distance, but when we 
“Pproach them we find that they are far less 
‘Ssurmountable than we had conceived them. 


It is one thing to believe in human brother- 








hood, and to live up to its principles, but it is 
quite another to yield to the ill-lived familiarity 
of the vulgar fellow to whom you are intro- 
duced as Mr. Smith, who drops the title the 
first hour, gets to John by the end of the 
second, and has you dubbed “Jack, my boy,” 
by the end of the third. 


It is a proof of fine breeding, says an author- 
ity in the world of fashion, to seem to be happy 
whether one is content or not. We have no 
right to permit our mental or physical tastes or 
moods to depress or annoy other persons. 
Moods should be our own secrets, and if we 
have them not wellin hand we may be sure 
there is something for us to attain that we can- 
not afford to live without, and that is a triumph 
over ourselves. 





BLUE AND GKAY. 
Why is it that when the skies are gray people 
are so much more apt to be blue ?—Somerville 
Journal. 


Boston wants to erect a monument to Mother 
Goose. Why not? Detroit has so honored a 
Michigander.—New Orleans Picayune. 


“T aim to tell the truth.” ‘Yes,’ interrupted 
an acquaintance, “but you are a very bad 
shot.”—Chicago Living Church, 


*‘This is a sad and bitter world,” remarked a 
gentleman of Irish extraction. “We never 
strew flowers on a man’s grave until after he 
is dead.” 


One of the ‘country week” girls exclaimed 
upon seeing a watermelon growing, ‘‘My! I 
always s’posed watermelons grew in the water.” 
— Youth’s Companion. 


If husbands asked their wives as often as 
wives ask their husbands, “Is my hat on 
straight ?” there wouldn’t be any more happy 
marriages.—Somerville Journal. 


‘Well, Harry, what are you doing nowa- 
days?” ‘Writing for the press.”” ‘‘Thankless 
sort o’ work, aint it?’ “Bless your heart, no 
*Bout everything I write is returned with 
thanks.”—Epoch. 


A preacher was complaining of the littleness 
and inattention of his congregation, when an 
old deacon spoke up and said: ‘Hungry sheep 
will look up to the rack if there is hay in it.”— 
Richmond Religious Herald. 


“I’m going to be a contortionist when I grow 
up,” said little Johnny, proudly. “I’m in 
training now, so I want you to tell me what is 
the best thing for me to eat.” ‘Green apples, 
my boy,” chuckled the old man. 

She, blushing slightly, ‘‘Do you know George 
I’ve heard it said that in ancient times kissing 
a pretty girl was acure for a headache.” He, 
with monumental stupidity, “A headache is 
something I’ve never had.” 

“She was a young lady who had been nursed 
in the lap of luxury. Her pathway had been 
strown with roses.” Fogg, interrupting,—‘Too 
bad! Of course she must have got alot of 
briers in her feet.”—Boston Transcript. 

‘“Deess,” said Bayley, with all the force of 
an original idea, ‘‘does not make a man.” 
“No,” replied Pompano gloomily, as he fingered 
his wife’s dressmaker’s bill he had just received 
“but it often breaks a man.”—Philadelphia 
Call. 

Said a sharp attorney to a rambling witness : 
“Now, you must give explicit and exact an- 
swers. You said you drove a milk wagon, 
didn’t you?” “No, sir, I didn’t.” “Don’t you 
drive a milk wagon?” “No, sir.” ‘Aha! 


What do you do, sir?” “I drive a hoss, sir,” 


Mother—Has Mr. Goslow offered himself 
yet? Harriet—No, not yet, but I think he will 
soon. Last night he said he was looking 
around for a wife, and asked me very particu- 
larly if 1 thought I could earn enough to ven- 
ture to marry on.—Life. 


“Doctor, my daughter wants to go to college, 
and ber father has hurt her feelings so terribly 
by telling her to stay home and learn to keep 
house, I’m afraid she is going to mope herself 
to death. WhatshallI do?” “Hurt her feel- 
ings, eh?” “Yes, dreadfully.” “H’m; use 
Vassarline.”— Burdette. 

Housewife, to new domestic, “There is one 
thiug I wish to say to you. The last girl hada 
habit of coming into the parlor and playing the 
piano occasionally. You never play the piano, 
do you?” New domestic, “Yis, mum, I plays; 
but I’ll hev to charge you a dollar a week aixtry 
if I’m to furnish music for the family.”—Tid 
Bits. 

“Ah, I see you took the first premium at the 
fair the other day, congratulations,” said an 
enthusiastic friend to farmer Robinson. ‘Wall, 
yes I did sort 0’ scoop ’em on my big squashes, 
‘n’ I got $2 for my trouble. But what gits me 
is, thet Tom Jimson scooped a cool $150 on 
that rawbone mare o’ his’n, 'n’ I sold her to 
him last winter for $75. 


“Dan,” said a contractor to one of his trust- 
ed employees, “when you are down seeing 
about that lime this morning, I wish you 
would mention to Dempsey that I would like 
to have that little bill paid. You needn’t press 
it, you know, but just mention it to him in an 
off hand manner.” ‘Yes, sorr.” “I got the 
money from Dempsey sorr”’ said Dan on 
his return. ‘I'm very glad; you merely allud- 
ed to it in an off-hand way, I suppose.” ‘Yes, 
sorr, I handed him the bill and towld him if he 
didn’t pay it, I would let off me hand and give 
him a wipe in the jaw that he wouldn’t forget 
for a while, and he paid it at wanst.”—Boston 
Courier. 





A large number of New ENGLAND FARMER 
premium sewing machines have been sold and 
all are giving satisfaction. 





WHAT PA NOTICED, 


“Pa,” said Lucy, “Charley has a horse that 
he says is good for a 2 :30 gait.” 

“Yes,” was the reply, “and, speaking of 
gaits, I noticed last night that you and Char- 
ley were both good for a11:30 gate.” And 
Lucy changed the subject.— Merchant Traveler. 





Almighty Andover.—St. Peter—Who knocks ? 

Heathen—One whom the missionary has 
snatched from the burning. 

St. Peter—What missionary ? 

Heathen—One from Andover, Mass. 

St. Peter—Please take a seat for a while on 
the brush heap to the left of the gate. I can’t 
tell until the Andover controversy is settled 
whether you are saved or damned. 








THE THINKING CAP. 
Address all communications to Puzzle Editor, 
NEw ENGLAND FARMER, Boston, Mass. 
Answers to Last Week’s Puzzles. 
318. Volunteer. 320. “They also serve 
who only stand 
and wait.” 
321. OPEN 
PARE 
ERAS 
NEST 





New Puzzles--No. 62. 
NO. 322. CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 
In peony, not in pink, 
In pansy, not in ink, 
In fuchsia, not in hop, 
In hyacinth, not in stonecrop, 
In daisy, not in dodder, 
In charlock, notin lemon, 
In holly, not in melon, 
In knot-grass, not in weed, 
In lettuce, not in seed, 
In boneset, and in cheat, 
In hazel, not in wheat, 
In hawkbill, not in aloe, 
In savory, not in sloe. 
Whole is a common garden flower. 
Nameless. 
NO. 323. SQUARE. 


1. A builder in brick. 2. A male name. 3. 
Relating to a Frenchlaw. 4. A kindof wil- 
low.5. Mother-of-pearl. 

Lyme, N. H. Evsig LATHAM. 

NO. 324. DECAPITATIONS. 

Behead not deep, and leave to revere. 

Behead hit, and leave a vehicle for carrying 
baggage. 

Behead to sermonize, and leave to put out the 
hand for. 

Bebead to repair a wrong, and leave to fix. 
Cambridge, Mass. POLARIS. 
NO. 325. SQUARE. 

1. Madeahole in. 2. A musical play. 3. 
Pertaining toacertain part of the body. 4. 
To eradicate. 5. Valleys. 

HARTFORD, CONN. Daisy. 
NO. 326. MATHEMATICAL PROBLEM. 

Two men divide a sum of money between 
them. A has $75.00 more than one-half, and 
B has $25.00 more than one-third. What does 
each receive ? 

Holland, Vt. E. D. Moon. 

(gz Answers will appear next week. Solvers 
in three weeks. 





INTERESTING ITEMS. 
“Tv’s only a question of time,” and a short 


time, too, as to when your rheumatism will yield 
to Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Try it. 


Why are bald-headed men in danger of dy- 
ing? Because death loves a shining mark. 


Female Help. 

Servant girls and, in fact most women, suffer 
from Weak Back and Side Ache. Apply a Hop 
Plaster and experience instant relief. Strength- 
ening and pain-killing. 25 cts. druggists. 


Why is a dog’s tail a great novelty ? 
no one ever saw it before. 


Life seems hardly worth the .iving today to 


many a tired, unhappy, discouraged woman 
who is suffering from chronic female weakness 
for which she bas been able to fiad no relief. 
But there is a certain cure for all the painful 
complaints to which the weaker sex is liable. 
We refer to Dr. Pierce’s ‘Favorite Prescription,” 
to the virtues of which thousands of women can 
testify. As a tonic and nervine it is unsur- 
passed. All druggists. 


Why is a steel trap like the small-pox ? 
cause its catchin. 


Where Are You Going? 

If you have pain in the back, pale and sallow 
complexion, bilious or sick headache, eruptions 
on the skin, coated tongue, sluggish circulation, 
or a hacking cough, you are going into your 
grave if you do not take steps to cure yourself. 
It you are wise you will do this by the use of 
Dr. Pierce’s “‘Golden Medical Discovery,” com- 
pounded of the most efficacious ingredients 
known to medical science for giving health and 
strength to the system through the medium of 
the liver and the blood. 


What is the difference between a donkey and 
a postage stamp? One you lick with a stick, 
the other you stick with a lick. 


{CatarrhjCured.} nt. 

A clergyman, after years of suffering from 
that loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly try- 
ing every known remedy, at last found a pre- 
scription which completely cured and saved him 
from death. Any sufferer from this dreadful 
disease sending a self-addressed stamped envel- 
ope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 212 East 9th St., 
New York, will receive the recipe free of charge. 

= Bet 


Be- 


Why is a shoemaker a true lover ? 4Because 
he is faithful to the last. 


One Hundred Dollars in Gold. 


It is not often that farmers and farmer’s wives, | 


or people generally that keep hens, have an op- 
portunity to make from ten to fifty dollars in 
eight week’s time, besides increasing the num- 
ber of eggs from their hens from two to five 
hundred per cent. But like fourth of July it 
does come once a year, and now is the time. 

For three years I. S. Johnson & Oo., 22 Cus- 
tom House Street, Boston, Mass., have offered 
several premiums payable in gold coin for the 
best results from the use of Sheridan’s Powder 
to make hens lay. These premiums have be- 
come so popular among people who keep hens, 
that Johnson & Co. offer still larger premiums 
this year. They hereby authorize us to say that 
they will pay one hundred dollars in gold coin, 
in four separate premiums, for the four best re- 
sults from eight week’s trial of Sheridan’s Pow- 
der to make hen’s lay. The premiums are as 
follows: Fifty dollars for first best result ; Twen- 
ty-five dollars for the second; Fifteen dollars 
for the third, and Ten dollars for the fourth best 
result. 

Of eourse every person who comp2tes cannot 
get a premium, but the following letter from a 
party who took only a small premium last year, 
shows that every one can make money by the 
use of Sheridan’s Powder, from increase of eggs 
alone, even if they do not get a premium. 

Evansville, Vt. 

I. S. Jouns>s & Co.:—I was happily disap- 
pointed at receiving the $6.00 premium. I got 
well paid for the $1.20 I spent for Sheridan’s 
Powder in increase of eggs from eight hens, 
more than I should have got if I had not fed the 
Powder. Iam well satisfied. 

Yours very truly, L. A. ALEXANDER. 

Any person can compete who desires. John- 
son & Co. will send full particulars free to any 
address. The sooner one commences the better, 
as the more eggs they get during the season of 
high prices, the more money they will make out 
of the trial. If you wish to commence at once 
it would be better to send for some Powder and 
particulars both at the same time. 

For 50 cents in stamps Johnson & Co. will 
send to any P.O. address two 25 cent packs, five 
packs for $1.00; or for $1.20, a 24 pound can of 
Powder will be sent postpaid; or six cans to 
any express office for $500, express prepaid. 
You cannot make a mistake by ordering at once. 


When was Napoleon I. most shabbily dressed ? 
When out at Elba (elbow). 


When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 








Business Notices. 


SCROFULA. 


No remedy offered the public so positively eradi- 
cates scrofulous sores, humors, and Impurities from 
the blood as Hood’s Sarsa The remarkable 
cures of men, women and children prove it a reliable 
and wonderful medicine. C. I. H Co., Apoth- 
ecaries, Lowell, Mass. Sold by druggists and dealers. 


Great Reduction! 


paings Bilton | Name ond Fiesal 
Album Pictures, New 

Samples and this Ring, ail 10 cents. 

Clinton & Co. North Haven, Conn. 














Because | 





WhoxQisYour? 


Do you feel dull, languid, low- 
spirited, lifeless, and indiscribably 
miserable, both physically and 
mentally; experience a sense of 
fullness or bloating after eating, 
or of “goneness,” or emptiness of 
stomach in the morning, tongue 
coated, bitter or bad taste in 
mouth, irregular appetite, dizzi- 
ness, frequent headaches, blurred 
eyesight, “floating specks” before 
the eyes, nervous prostration or 
exhaustion, irritability of > 
hot flushes, alternating with chilly 
sensations, sharp, biting, transient 
pains here and there, cold feet, 
drowsiness after meals, wakeful- 
ness, or disturbed and unrefresh- 
ing sleep, constant, indescribable | 
feeling of dread, or of impending 
calamity ? 


Indigestion. 


of symptoms. 





directions for a 


of time. 





| or later, induce a 


DAvip G. LowE, Esq., of St. Agathe, Manitoba, 
BILIOUS Canada, says: “About one year ago, being 
troubled with a terrible bilious attack, fluttering 
ATTACK of the heart, poor rest at night, etc., I commen- 
* Bced the use of your ‘Golden Medical Discoy- 
ery’ and ‘Pellets,’ and derived the very highest 
benefit therefrom.” 


Mrs. Mouiie E. TAror, Cannelton, 
MALARIAL writes: “I think the ‘Golden Medical 
FEVER. 


covery’ is one of the greatest medicines in 
the world. I gave it to my little girl and 
it cured her of the malarial fever.” 
Dyspepsia.—THeresa A. Cass, of Springfield, Mo., writes: “I 
was troubled one year with liver complaint, dyspepsia, and sleep- 
lessness, but your ‘Golden Medical Discovery’ cured me.” 
thought so. 


DISEASE. | 
they saved his life. We have also used the ‘Golden 
Medical Discovery’ for throat and bronchial trouble, and found 





Ind., 





Mrs. ELIZABETH J. BusHwaAw, of Sidney, Ohio, 
writes: 
trouble and other diseases that our family physi- 
cian said he could not live. In fact, they all 


such perfect relief that we can also recommend it very highly.” | 


Mrs. MELISSA ATWATER, Of Steuben, Washington 
Co., Maine, says: “I was afflicted with dyspepsia, 
nervous and general debility, for which I took 
your ‘Golden Medical Discovery’ and ‘ Favorite 
Prescription,’ six bottles of each. That was some 
two years ago. It cured me so that I have not 
had a sick day since. I had been in very poor 





DYSPEPSIA 
AND 
DEBILITY. 


medicine from physicians, but received no benetit from them. 


LIVER DISEASE | 








Mrs. MARY A. McCrurRe, Columbus, Kans., 
writes: addressed you in November, 
1884, being afflicted with liver disease, heart 
AND trouble, and female weakness. J was ad- 
vised to use Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
HEART TROUBLE Discovery, Favorite Prescription and Pel- 

“4 lets. I used one bottle of the * Preseription, 
. five of the ‘Discovery,’ and four of the 
‘Pleasant Purgative Pellets.’ My health began to improve 
under the use of your medicine, and my strength came back. 
My difficulties have all disappeared. Ll can work hard all day, or 
walk four or five miles a day, and stand it well; and when I 
began using the medicine 1 could scarcely walk across the 
room, most of the time, and I did not think I could ever feel 
well again. I give your remedies all the credit for curing me, 
as I took no other treatment after beginning their use. I am 
very grateful for your kindness, and thank God and thank you 
that I am as well as I am, after years of suffering.” 





If you have all, or any consider- 
able number of these symptoms, 
you are suffering from that most 
common of American maladies— 
Bilious Dyspepsia, or Torpid Liv- 
er, associated with Dyspepsia, or 
The more complica- 
ted your disease has become, the 
greater the number and diversity 


stage it has reached, Dr. Pirrcr’s 
Go._pEN Mepicat Discovery will 
subdue it, if taken according to 


If not cured, complica- 
tions multiply and Consumption 
of the Lungs, Skin Diseases, Heart | gained great celebrity in curing 
Disease, Rheumatism, Kidney Dis- | 
ease, or other grave maladies are | Fever, Dumb Ague, and kindred 
quite liable to set in and, soone | 


Dis- | 


** My little boy was so afflicted with liver | 


I gave him Dr. Pierce’s Pellets and | 


health for a number of years, and took much | § 


Dr. Prerce’s GotpEN Mepica 
Discovery acts powerfully upon 
the Liver, and through that great 
blood-purifying organ, cleanses 
the system of all blood-taints and 
impurities, from whatever cause 
arising. It is equally efficacious 
in acting upon the Kidneys, and 
other excretory organs, cleansing, 
strengthening, and healing their 
diseases. As an appetizing, 
restorative tonic, it promotes 
digestion and nutrition, there- 
'by building up both flesh and 
‘strength. In malarial districts, 
this wonderful medicine has 


No matter what 


reasonable length 





|Fever and Ague, Chiils and 


diseases, 
fatal termination. | 


Mrs. I. V. WEBBER, Of Yorkshire, Cattaraugus 

Co., N. ¥., writes: “I wish to say a few words 

in praise of your ‘Golden Medical Discovery’ 

and ‘Pleasant Purgative Pellets.’ For five years 

ae to taking them I was a great sufferer; I 

iad a severe pain in my right side continually; 

was unable to do my own work. I am happy to say I am now 


well and strong, thanks to your medicines.’ 
A. B. 
Sick Buffalo, N. Y., writes: “Having used your 
‘Golden Medical Discovery’ in my family, I 


HEADACHE desire to testify to the great relief afforded 
"i by it in cases of sick headache. As a chil- 
dren’s remedy, for coughs and colds, I have 








WEAVER, Esq., of 996 Bouck Avenue, 











Mrs. PARMELIA BRUNDAGE, of 161 Lock Street, 


| likewise found it all that could be desired, its employment 
having uniformly availed to promptly check any attacks of 
Dyspepsia.—James L. CoLsy, Esq., of Yucatan, Houston Co., 
Minn., writes: “*I was troubled with indigestion, and would eat 
burn, sour stomach and many other disagreeable symptoms com- 
mon to that disorder. I commenced taking 
INVIGORATES lets,’ and I am now entirely free from the 
dyspepsia, and am, in fact, healthier than I 
. and have done as much work the past sum- 
mer as I have ever done in the same length of time in my life. 
and invigorate the whole system equal to your ‘ Discovery’ 
and * Pellets.’ ”’ 
Lockport, NN. ¥., writes: “I was troubled with 
} # chills, nervous and general debility, with frequent 
DEBILITY sore throat, and my mouth was badly cankered. 
al eo 
n : wuees dyspepsia. J am pleased to say that your ‘Golden 
Medical Discovery’ and ‘Pellets’ have cured me of all these ail- 
a word in reference to your ‘Favorite Prescription,’ as it has 
proven itself a most excellent medicine for weak females. It 


that kind.”’ 

heartily and grow poor at the same time. I experienced heart- 
your ‘Golden Medical Discovery’ and * Pel- 
THE SYSTEM have been for five years. I weigh one hun- 
*§ dred and seventy-one and one-half pounds, 
[ never took a medicine that seemed to tone up the muscles 
My liver was inactive, and I suffered much from 
ments and | cannot say enough in their praise. I must also say 

has been used in my family with excellent results.’ 


Chronic Diarrhea Cured.—D. LAZARRE, Esq., 275 and 277 
Decatur Street, New Orleans, La., writes: “I used three bottles 
of the ‘Golden Medical Discovery,’ and it has cured me of 
chronic diarrhea. My 


bowels are now regular.”’ 

Chills and Fever.—Reyv. H. E. Mostey, Montmorenci, S. C., 
writes: “Last August I thought I would die with chills and 
fever. I took your ‘Discovery’ and it stopped them in a very 
short time.”’ 


“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


Tnoroughly cleanse the blood, 
which is the fountain of health, 
by using Dr. Prercr’s GOLDEN 
MepicaL Discovery, and good 
digestion, a fair skin, buoyant 
spirits, and bodily health and 
vigor will be established. 

GotpEN Mepicat Discovery 
cures all humors, from a common 


Serofula. Salt 


nign influence. 





Rev. F. Aspury Howe.u, Pastor of the 
M. E. Church, of Silverton, N. J., says: “1 was 
afflicted with catarrh and indigestion. Boils 


INDIGESTION, 
BOILS, 
BLOTCHES. 


began to feel like a new man, and am now sound and well. The 


dullness. I began the use of Dr. : 
Golden Medical Discovery as directed by him 
' for such complaints, and in one week’s time I 





‘Pleasant Purgative Pellets’ are the ) 
Hany moe Betyg tightness about the chest, and bad taste in the 
mouth, that I have ever used. My wife could not walk across 
the floor when she began to take your ‘Golden Medical Dis- 
covery.’ Now she can walk quite a little ways, and do some 
light work.” : 

Sore Eyes.—Mrs. SARAH A. TURNER, of Ogden City, L tah Ter- 
ritory, says: ‘ My eldest child was cured, nearly three years ago, 
of sore eyes, being at the time nearly blind, by your Golden Med- 
ical Discovery,’ and following the directions in your book. 


Isaac E. Downs, Esq., of Spring Valley, 

A BAD ULCER Rockland Co., N. Y., writes: “The ‘Golden 
* | Medical Discovery’ has cured my daughter 

of a very bad ulcer. Three bottles healed 








it up perfectly.” 

Goitre, or Thick Neck.—Juia P. Beckwitn, of 407 West 
Gray Street, Elmira, N. Y., writes: “ After the use of your 
‘Golden Medical Discovery’ and ‘Favorite Prescription,’ to- 
gether with your good advice, my neck has now become 
perfectly well.” 


sores,” Scaly or 
short, all diseases caused by bad 
blood, are conquered by this 
powerful, purifying, and invigor- 
ating medicine. 
Ulcers rapidly heal under its be- 


and blotches began to arise on the surface of | 
the skin, and I experienced a tired feeling and | 
Pierce's | 


best remedy for bilious or | 


Blotch, or Eruption, to the worst | poisons are, by its use, robbed of 
-rheum, “ Fever- | their 


terrors. Especially has it 
manifested its potency in curing 
Tetter, Eczema, Erysipelas, Boils, 
Carbuncles, Sore Eyes, Scrofulous 
Sores and Swellings, Hip -joint 
Disease, “White Swellings,” 
Goitre, or Thick Neck, and En- 
larged Glands. 


Rough Skin, in 


Great Eating 


Virulent blood- 


Mrs. IpA M. Strona, of Ainsworth, Ind., writes: 

Hip-JOINT 5 ‘My little boy had been troubled with hip-joint 
disease for two years. When he commenced the 

use of your ‘Golden Medica] Discovery’ and 

DISEASE. ‘Pellets,’ he was confined to his bed, and could 
not be moved without suffering great pao. But 

now, thanks to your ‘ Discovery,’ he is able to be up all the time, 
and can walk with the help of crutches. He does not suffer any 
} pain, and can eat and sleep as well as any one. It has only been 
| about three months since he commenced using your medicine. 








| I eannot find words with which to express my gratitude for the 
,s Skin Disease.—The *“ Democrat and News,” 
| A TERRIBLE of Cambridge, Maryland, says: “Mrs. ELIZA 
A iamsburg, Dorchester Co., Md., has been cured 
of a bad case of Eczema by using Dr. Pierce’s 
| FFLICTION. Medical Discovery. The disease ap- 
= " peared first in her feet, extended to the knees, 
| eovering the whole of the lower limbs from feet to knees, then 
After being treated by several physicians for a year or two she 
commenced the use of the medicine named above. She soon 
the medicine has saved her life and prolonged her days.” 
Mr. T. A. AYRES, of East New Market, Dorchester County, Md., 
Fever Sores.—ALIcE H. CRAWFORD, of Siour a Buena 
Vista Co., Iowa, writes; “Six years ago I was cured of * Fever 


benefit he has received through you.’ 
ANN POOLE, wife of Leonard Poole, of Will- 
Golden 
attacked the elbows and became so severe as to prostrate her. 
began to mend and is now well and hearty. Mrs. Poole thinks 
vouches for the above facts. 
| Sores’ by the use of Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery.” 


CONSUMPTION, WEAK LUNGS, SPITTING OF BLOOD. 


GotpEN MerpicaL DIscovery | 
cures Consumption (which is Sero- 
fula of the Lungs), by its wonder- 
ful blood-purifying, invigorating 
and nutritive properties. From | 
its marvelous power over this ter- 
ribly fatal disease, when first of- 
fering this now world-famed rem- 
edy to the public, Dr. Pierce 
thought seriously of calling it his 
«“ConsumpPTION CurRE,” but aban- 
doned that name as too restrict- 
ive for a medicine which, from its 


blood-cleansing, 


Chronic 


| Lungs, Spitting 


is a sovereign 





Mrs. RutH A. SIcKLEs, of Ocean Port, Monmouth 
LUNG County, New Jersey, says: “We have used your 
*Golden Medical Discovery’ in our family for the 
D last two years, and find nothing else to equal it. 

ISEASE. One of our children had the pneumonia, and one 
& lung became consolidated, but by the use of the 
ey she has entirely recovered, and is now in good 

ealth.”’ 





SOLOMON Butts, of North Clayton, Miami Co., Ohio, writes: “TI | 


ratitude for the good your 


have not the words tO express my f : 
Discovery’ has done my 


. Golden Medica i 
ife. She was taken with the emer 





wife. 
ri 2 , after anothe 
| CONSUMPTION, J 3nd, arter tring one, doctor atten anoter 





be very poor and having but one dollar in the 
world, I prayed to God that he might show me something ; and 
then it seems as though something did tell me to get your * Golden 


Medical Discovery.’ My wife took it as directed, and as a result 


she is so she can work now.”’ 





GAINED of (Box 104), Summerside, Prince Edward Island, 
Can., writes: ‘I would like to i 

i testimonial for the benefits which I have received 
25 OUNDS. from your preparations during the past twelve 
5 i months. When I commenced taking your ‘Gold- 
en Medical Discovery ’ I did so at the solicitation of J. A. Gormlie, 
druggist, of this place. He had sold me many other preparations, 
always recommending your * Discovery,’ which I did not take, 
owing to prejudice. owever, I finally took his advice and your 





medicine, and have never been sorry for either, as I am to-day a 
healthy man, while one year ago I was not able to work and was 
a burden to myscif. At that time I weighed 122 pounds, and to- | 


I weigh 147 pounds. Then IJ used to eat about one meal a day, 
> now can eat four or five if I dared to. After all these bene- 
fits, how can I refrain from adding my testimonial, unsolicited, 
to the thousands already in your possession. . 

est Disease. E. B. NORMAN, Esq., of Anon, Georgia, 
an *“T think the ‘Golden Medical Discovery’ is the best medi- 
cine for pain in the chest that I have ever known. I am sound 
and well, and I owe it all to the * Discovery. 


W. R. Davis, Esq., of Bellville, Fla., writes: 





7) + > orf l F ld , Medi- 
WonTH $1000 f «2 Nave taken your’ wonderful "Golden Medi. | 
I am now sound | 


worst case of consumption. 
and well, and have ag spent three dollars, 


A BoTTLe. 
and I would not take 


and be put back where I was. I am endeavoring to have 
neighbors keep your remedies in the house. 


Golden Medical Discovery is Sold by Druggists. 





all my 


wonderful combination of tonic, 
‘or strengthening, alterative, or | Coughs it strengthens the system 


'ness of Breath, Bronchitis, Chron- 
ic Nasal Catarrh, Severe Coughs, 
| Asthma, and kindred affections, it 


Wasting Disease.— WATSON F. CLARKE, Esq., 


ive you aslight | 


ree thousand dollars | 


|it promptly cures the severest 


anti-bilious, pec- | and purifies the blood. 


toral, and nutritive properties, is | The nutritive properties of ex- 
unequaled, not only as a remedy | 
for Consumption, but for all 
Disease 
Blood, and Lungs. 


tract of malt and cod liver oil 
‘are trifling when compared with 
those by the “ Dis- 
covery.” 

It rapidly builds up the system, 
and increases the flesh and weight 
of those reduced below the usual 
standard of health by “ wasting 
diseases.” 


s of the Liver, possessed 
For Weak 


of Blood, Short- 





While 


remedy. 


COUGH OF 


Mrs. N. W. Rice, of Newfane, Vermont, 
says: “I feel at liberty to acknowledge 
the benefit I received from two bottles of 
the ‘Golden Medical Discovery,’ which cured 
a cough of five years’ standing, and dyspep- 
sia, from which I had suffered for a long 


| 3 
‘| Five Years 
time. 1] have also used Dr. Pierce’s Extract 


| STANDING. : 
e of Smart-Weed, or Water Pepper, in my 











family, with good effect.” 
Raised Blood.— L. H. Cox, Esq., of Wales Centre, N. Y., 
tities of blood, and was unable to do any work for several months, 
but after taking three bottles of your ‘Golden Medical Discovery,’ 
and several vials of the * Pellets,’ I am now able to do considerable 
Mrs. MARTHA OWEN, of Carthage, Jasper Co., Mo. 
LUNG writes: “I was treated for several years by some of 
the best physicians for Mit: without receiv- 
DISEASE. Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery and Favorite 
Prescription all the symptoms of consumption van- 
ished. I wish also to report the cure of one of my neighbors who 
cured by the use of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription.” 
CARRIE 8S. STOWELL, Postmistress at Magnolia, 
ASTHMA Colorado, writes: “I feel that I cannot say too 
ery,’ for I have found that it is of golden worth, 
URED. It has helped both my husband and myself. Two 
years ago Mr. Stowell was afflicted with what ap- 
in breathing attendant upon this distressing malady was greatly 
increased. But he began to improve at once after commencing 
the use of your ‘ Discovery,’ and was entirely cured by this won- 
neral debility, and for an affection of the kidneys and bladder, 
re I found that it was without a rival for these complaints. We 
are now never without your ‘ Discovery. 
began taking your ‘Favorite Prescription,’ ‘Golden Medical 
o_o © Jiiecovery,’ and ‘Pellets,’ I was so weak I 
ld not be on my feet but a few minutes 
tude to you for the excellent health I now 
enjoy. When I first wrote you I was said to be in the first stage 
of consumption.” 


| writes: “Iwas troubled with pain in the chest, and raised quan- 
work, and gain very rapidly.” 

ing any benefit. Soon after I commenced taking 

was a great sufferer from womb disease, and was permanently 

much in praise of your ‘Golden Medical Discov- 

eared to be asthma, and our altitude being so high, the difficulty 

derful medicine. As for myself, I have used it for nervous and 

Mrs. W. H. NICKLIN, of Marlborough, N. Y., says: “ When I 

cou 
CONSUMPTION atatime. They did me a great deal of good, 
"fF and I take pleasure in expressing my ti- 
Price $1.00 per Bottle, or Six Bottles for $5.00. 





WORLD’S DISPENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Proprietors, 


No. 663 Main Street, BUFFALO, N. We 
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Ouw Grange Homes. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

The next meeting of the Middlesex and Nor- 
folk Union grange will be heid in Millis on 
Thursday, Nov. 10th. The subject for discus- 
sion is: ‘What check should be put upon im- 
migration to the United States?” It is hoped 
that the meeting may be well attended and that 


the officers for the new year may be all found 
in their respective places. 





MAINE. 


Belfast grange held its annual fair Wednes- 
day. 

State Lecturer Thing is at work in Washing- 
ton county, and several new granges are in 
contemplation. 

The next session of Aroostook County Po- 
mona grange will be held at Sprague Mills, 
Easton, Saturday, Nov. 12. 

Bro. J. W. Lang, of Bowdoinham, Maine, 
member cf the Maine State grange executive 
committee, writes that he desires to complete 
his file of Massachusetts State grange proceed- 
ings, and would be very much pleased to re- 
ceive those for first and second annual sessions 
also of fourth and tenth sessions. Any one 
having a spare copy will confer a favor by 
sending to Bro. Lang as above indicated. 

The order of patrons of husbandry has met 
with about the same gain this year as last, 1100 
new members having joined, which, after de- 
ducting the decrease among the former mem- 
bership during the year, makes the present 
membership larger by 500 than it was at the 
time of the last annual meeting. Seven new 
granges have been organized, and three old, 
dormant ones reorganized. The total number 
of subordinate granges is 109; county, 16. The 
membership is 15,000, the loss by death being 
150. The order is generally in a flourishing 
condition. Mr. J. W. Lang of Bowdoinham 
has organized three new granges and reorgan- 
ized one dormant grange. This year Sagada- 
hoc county has gained three new granges and 
made the greatest percentage of gain in mem- 
bership. County Deputy Valentine of Oxford 
county is at work among the granges there. 
Deputy Brown is doing excellent service among 
Waldo county granges. State Lecturer Thing 
is employed in Washington county. J. W. 
Lang and Thomas H. Sprague are actively en- 
gaged in Sagadahoc county; F. A. Allen in 
Androscoggin county.— Maine Farmer. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The next meeting of the State grange will be 
held in the city hall in Manchester. It was 
voted that a public session be held on Tuesday 
evening, December 20, and the governor of the 
state, mayor of the city and other prominent 
state and grange officials will be invited to be 
present. 


Advance grange recently gave an evening to 
biographical sketches with selections from New 
Hampshire authors. Horace Greely, Daniel 
Webster, Joseph E. Worcester, T. B, Aldrich, 
Celia Thaxter, James T. Field, Mrs. Sarah J. 
Hale, B. F. Shillaber and others were taken up. 
October 15, the grange held a meeting for ex- 
hibition of farm products and fancy articles. 


The tenth anniversary of the organization of 
Sutton grange was duly recognized bv itself 
and its neighbors. Master McDaniel, secretary 
Bachelder, and assistant stewerd Shepard of 
the State grange were present, and representa- 
tives from Warner, New London, Bradford, 
Kearsarge and Sunapee Lake granges. By 
way of formal entertainment the grange pre- 
sented an “Old Folks’ Party,” dressed in an- 
cient costume, and giving recitations, speeches 
and songs of the olden time. 

On Tuesday evening last, October 11th, Starr 
King grange, was instituted at Jefferson, with 
1l male and 8 female members, by general 
deputy Hutchinson, assisted by Mrs. Hutchin- 
son and brother W. R. Stockwell of Lancaster 


SAM SMALL’S BROTHER. 
WHY DID GOD MAKE 80 MUCH OUTDOOKS? 
TWO WOMEN’S EXPERIENCES. 

“Sam Small, Evangelist!” 

The proverbial philosophy of “Old Si,” the 
venerable plantation darkey, who gave to the 
world through the medium of Small’s pen 
maxims of worldly wisdom, clothed in a ver- 
biage of irresistible humor, has found a perma- 
nent place in humorous literature. 

Great surprise was shown when it was an- 
nounced that he, having been converted under 
the ministrations of “Sam Jones,” would be- 
come an evangelist. 

At first thought, a humorist in the pulpit 
seems incongruous. Is it really so? 

No doubt the mere buffvon attempting to 
turn men’s hearts to solemn truths would meet 
with only contempt. But truth is not hidden 
in gloom. Genuine humor frequently illus- 
trates and fastens in the mind bits of wisdom 
that would otherwise pass unheeded. 

In his eulogy of Henry Ward Beecher, Rey. 
Dr. Parker says: “Whenever he came among 
men, he brought June sunshine and music, and 
made even despunding and surly men feel that 
a fuller and warmer summer, ‘the Kingdom of 
Heaven’ itself, ‘was at hand.’” ‘That is genial 
christianity. 

Mr. Small belongs to a witty family. He has 
a brother connected with Armoy Knox’s and 
“Fat Contributor’s” Texas Siftings, a paper 
which has had phenomenal success in the field 
of humorous literature. Mr. Frank A. Smal! 
is the present representative of that popular 
paper in England, and, like his distinguished 
brother, he takes a deep interest in the welfare 
of other people. 

Under date of 48 Porten Road, Kensington 
W. London, Eng., Sept. 27th, 1887, he writes: 
‘‘While at Yalding in Kent yesterday, I met 
Prof. S. Williams, Head Master of the Cleaves 
Endowed school. In the course of conversation 
about America, Professor Williams remarked 
that Warner’s safe cure had been of great bene- 
fit to his wife, who had been much troubled 
with a disordered liver. Warner’s safe cure 
(an American preparation) was all she had 
taken, and she had experienced none of her old 
trouble for some months past. 

Mrs. Annie Jenness-Miller, editor of New 
York Dress, and a very popular woman in the 
fashionable world, says in her own magazine 
for October: ‘‘Warner’s safe cure is the only 
medicine I ever take or recommend. In every 
instance it gives new energy and vitality to all 
my powers.” This distingushed woman also 
says that for ladies this great remedy is ‘‘pe- 
culiarly effective.” 

Sam Small is likely to succeed as a moral 
teacher. When we remember how near to- 
gether in human nature lie the fountains of 
laughter and of tears, the deep effect his dis- 
courses must have on the masses can easily be 
imagined. 

“Why did God make so much outdoors ?” 
exclaimed a little girlk We know not. He has 
made it and we should grow in it, broad, char- 
itable and genial, judging everything by merit, 
not by prejudice. 


ISLAND HOME STOCK FARM 


Percheron Horses. 
French Coach Horses. 
Savage & Faruum, — 
ters and Breeders of Per- 
cheron and French Coach 
Horses, Island Home Stock 
Farm, Grosse Isle, Wayne 
County Mich. We offera 
very large stud ofhorses to 
Select from, we guarantee 
our stock, make prices rea- 
sonable and sell on eas 
terms. Visitors always wel- 
come. Large catalogue 
free. Address 

Savage & Farnum, 
DETROIT MICH. 


| FINEST 
a 
EME KSON | BEST WORK 


PTaneene GOSTON IMATERIALS 


EVERY PIAND | MASS. Bimcvala UZS12 
WARRANTED, Pp | A N 0) S 
o7-wa-wmelelela 


SEND FOR 
WAREROOM./46ATREMONT ST. 


PENNYROYAL PILLS 











FIFTH WEEK. 


‘SIXTH WEEK, LAST WEEK. 


Crowded Day and Evening. 


MECHANICS 
FAIR. 


Sixteenth Triennial Exhibition. 


MASS, CHAR, MECH. ASSO., 
Huntington Ave., Boston. 


NOW OPEN. 


Admission - - - 25 Cents. 


Afternoon and Evening Concerts. 
SALEM CADET BAND. 
—AND— 


Grand Centennial Organ Concerts. 


‘he Wonderful ‘‘K-Wren” Remedies. 
The Greatest Discovery of the Age 


TRADE MARK. ‘It’s only a cold: I shall 
be better tomorrow.” 

Ah! how many have said 
that to wake up in the morn- 
ing with a raging fever and 
all of the symptoms of that 
dread destroyer, Pneumonia. 

Vhy not make assurance 
doubly sure, and get « bottle 
of the wonderful K-Wren 
Cough Baisam, which, if ta- 
ken in time, will cure a cold 
ina single night? ‘Testimo- 
nials by the thousands, tell- 
ing of the wonderful cures 
effected by these remedies, 
could be given if space would 
permit Itis sheer madness— 
it is worse, it is suicide—to 
let that hacking cough go, 
when a bottle of the wonder- 

REGISTERED. ful K-Wren Cough Balsam 
will give almost instant relief, 

Che Troches are for day use, and the more pow- 
erful Balsam ‘o be used at night and morning. 

K-Wren Troches cure hoarseness instantaneously. 

A family where there are voung children might as 
well b» without flour in the house a, the K Wren 
Cough Balsam and Troches, for croup and ‘ore 
throat stand no chance before them, any move than 
any other disease of the throatand lungs Clergy- 
men, public singers, actors, and lawyers pronounce 
them simply indispensu ble. 

All druggists keep them, and in places where 
there are no drug stores the K Wren Troches will 
be mailed on receipt of price, post-paid. The Bal- 
sam wili be sent by express, charges prepaid, when 
ordering six or more bottles at a time. 

K-Wren Troches, price 10, 15, and 25 cts. per box. 

K-Wren Cough Balsam, price 59 cts. and $1 per 
bottle. 

Charles D. Keep, Sole Agent, 49 Exchange Pl., N. Y, 


KNABE 


PIANO FORTES 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Dur- 
ability. 
WM. KNABE & CO., 
Baltimo-:e, 22 and 24 East Baltimore Street. 
New York, 112 Fifth Ave. 
Washington, 817 Market Space. 


E. W. TYLER, Sole Agent, 


178 Tremont, St., Boston, 











| + — are offered plain needlework at their 
own homes (town or country) by a wholesale 
house. Profitable, genuine. Good pay can be made. 
Everything furnished. Particulars free. Address 
Artistic Needlework Co., 135 8th St., New York 
City. 


YOUNG MEN 





LEARN STEAM ENGINEERING, | OC 


and earn $100 per month. Send your name and 10 
cents in stamps to F. KEPPY, Engineer, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 























Any Gentleman 
Of Ordinary Figure 


May find a Winter Overcoat o- Ulster to fit bim— 
without the trouble of being measured and waiting 
from one to four weeks—in the stock which we 
have manufactured in our own workshops for the 
present season. The latest styles of fabrics in 
French Vicunas,—the softest and most expen- 
sive overcoating made, Best imported Elysians. 
Choicest make of American Elysians and Chinchil 
las. tcotch and American Shetlands, and other 
varieties. Correct in cut, perfectly made, an in 
all sizes. Prices $20.00 to $45.00. 

A few choice fir-lined coats at one hundred dol- 
lars. 


Macular, Parker & Company. 


400 WASHINGTON STREET. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


NUMBER NINETY-SIX 
THE OLD 


FARMERS’ ALMANACK 


—FOR— 


1888. 
ROBERT B. THOMAS. 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., Publishers, 
Boston. 


MICHIGAN FARMS 


AND FARMINC LANDS. 
5OO IMPROVED FARMs IN CEN- 
) tral Michigan and 10,000 acres of Tim- 
bered Farming Land for sale, at great bargains. 
Send for our eal Estate Journal, mailed free on 
applicaticn 

R. A. CLARK & CO., Real Estate Brokers, | 

107 Washington Ave., N., LANSING, MICH 


| 
| 











ment to 








| of said Court, this twelfth day of October, in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and eighty-seven. 


other persons interested in the estate of MARY 


‘ Legal Hotices, 


YOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT 
aN the Subscriber has been duly appointed Ex- 
ecutor of the will of Mrs. MARY B. LAWRENCE, 
late of Wakefield, in the County of Middlesex, de 


ceased, testate, and has taken upon himself that | 
trust by giving bonds, as the law directs. 


All per- | 
sons having demands upon the estate of said deceas- 
edaro required to exhibit the same; and all persons | 
indebted to said estate are called upon to make pay- 
EDWARD R. LAWRENCE, 
Nov. 1, 1887. Worcester, Mass. 
Non IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT | 
AN the Subscriber has been duly appointed Ad 
ministrator of the estate of SARAH Db. L. BOND, | 
lute of Chicago, in the State of Hllinois, deceased, 
and has taken upon himself that trust by giving | 
bonds, as the law directs. Al! persons having de 
mands upon the estate of said deceased are required | 
to exhibit the same; and all persons indebted to 


| said estate are called upon to make payment to the | 
| subscriber, who has appointed CHARLES J. MCIN- 
| TIRE of Cambridge, in the Ccunty of Middlesex, | 


his agent. MARSHALL 8, P. BOND, Admr. 
Chicago, Oct. 11, 1887. 


| 
Cox ONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 

SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE | 
COURT. To the Heirs-at-Law, next of Kin, and | 
all other Persons interested in the Estate of JAMES | 
ROBBINS, late of Arlington, in said County, de- 





ceased, Greeting: Whereas, a certain instrument 
purporting to be the last will and testament of said 
deceased has been presented to said Court, for 
Probate, by NATHAN ROBBINS and AMOs Ros- 
BINS, who pray that letters testamentary may be 
issued to them, the executors therein named, and 
that they may be exe vrpt from giving a surety or | 
sureties on their bond pursuant to said will and 
statute; You are hereby ciied to appear at a | 
Probate Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said | 
County of Middlesex, on the first Tuesday of | 
November next, at nine o’clock before noon, to 
show cause, if any you have, against the same. 
And said petitioners are hereby directed to give 
publie notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once a week, for three successive weeks, in the 
newspaper called the NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 
printed at Boston, the last publication to be two 
days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 


J. H. TYLER, Register. 

YOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS, MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE 
COURT. To the next of Kin, Creditors, and all 





F, SMYTH, late of Lincoln, in said County, 
deceased, intestate: Whereas, application has 
been made to said Court to grant a letter of ad- 
ministration on the estate of said deceased, to 
SAMUEL HARTWELL, of Lincoln, in the County 














BIRD’S-EYE VIE 


MAMMOTH ESTABLISHMENT 


1} — 


B. A. Atkinson & Co.., 


LIBERAL HOUSE FURNISHERS, 


Who have Just Finished and Stocked with a 


A COMPLETE LINE OF HOUSE FURNISHINGS, 


The LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT in the UNITED STATES 
vevoted to their line of business. They sell for either CASH OR ON INSTALMENTS ON THE 
MOST LIBERAL TERMS, AND DELIVER FREE ALL GOODS bought of them to = 
city ortown Where there is a railroad freight station in ME.,N, H., MASS, R. 1. OR CONN, , 
They continue their LIBERAL INDUCEMENTS Which are as follows: 

Customers living in the States of Mass., R. I. or Conn., who bu 
$50 worth of goods, are allowed fare to Boston for one person. y 

Customers who live in the above States, who buy $100 worth of 
goods, are allowed fares both ways for one person. 


THEIR PRICES 


Are for NEW GOODS bought this season, and NOT for old stock, and any person who contemplates buy 


to stand hard 
the price, one 
bargains in our 


made 
suite, at 
special 
Only oO} 
AN EMBOSSED 
piece 8 < 
coior or 


for only 


s OF for 


that DEFY COMPETITION, 


A SINGLE OVEN RANGE, all 
} Compicte, only 


$14.00. 


A DOUBLE OVEN RANGE, al! 


ing anything in their line will do well to avail themselves of this rare opportunity. 
PARLOR FURNITURE. CHAMBER FURNITURE. 
Below we quote price for twoorthree | spr, atthe price, cannot be thought 
of our leaders: of by other dealers. Only 
; L i OUR SOLID ASH CHAMBER SET is something 
prime quality goods, first-class work, including a which we claim to hold the lead on 
beautiful large Smyrna rug. This rug alone sells thing of the kind in this city. Be $1 b 00 
| sure and seeit. Price only ° ' ' 
OUR SOLID BLACK WALNUT CHAMBER SET, 
A CRUSHED PLUSH PARLOR SUITE, 7 pieces ylete 
complete,in one color or a combination of colors, | ages 
Withthis set for the present we 
wear. We consider this | 8!all also include an English toilet OY 00 
of the — set, and the price for all only 5 ' 
€ $50 00 THE ABOVE ARE OUR LEADERS IN ADDI- 
‘ 8 
CHAMBER FURNITURE IN NEW ENGLAND 
; ipris 4 iK ls and styles of pine, as , chert 
Inpiete, either in walnut, mahogany, etc., at prices 
a combination of colors, $40 On are far below what the same grad 
i 8 / Oo i for else where. 
DININC-ROOM FURNITURE 
nets, Easels, Bookcases and Racks, etc., f SOFA REDS, BED LOUNGES 
COMMON LOUNGES, and all kinds ot upholstered 
Ingrain Carpets ee” 25c. to 50c. 
All-Wool Carpets 60c, to $1.00 
Velvet Carpets $1.10 to $2.00 
Oi Cloths . ° « 20c. to $1.25 
comipiete, only 
STRAW MATTING, way below cost, to close out. $20.00. 
] ) RU _ ‘s QT)’ Ss 4 ~ 4 4 ‘ 
AO ee Ae OOUARES, CRUMB | Parlor Stoves at All Prices and in All 
SHEEPSKIN MATS, CARPET SWEEPERS, E r > 
IN GREAT VARIETY. ARPE1 EEPERS, Etc., The Ranges ab ve quote d we will guarantee bakers 
or no sale, n addition we carry most of the I 
wive 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 
CROCKERY AND LAMPS. 
English Decorated Dinner Sets » 9.50 up. | Solid Brass Stand Lamps.-......-..... 1.00 up 
English Decorated Toilet Sets 2.00 up. | Hanging Lamps, from 1.00 up 
CALILI AND BE CONVINCED. 
- 
En seine chte hed tain Go GoO., 


In this line we carry a most COMPLETE STOCK. OUR LOG CABIN CHAMBER 
$10.00, 
A 7-PIECE HAIR CLOTH PARLOR SUITE, 
} anyt 
for $6.00. Wewill sell the parlor 
suite and rug together for only 06 
marble tops, with landscape glass, 10 pieces com 
walnut frames, stitched edges, and a suite thatis 
store. 
TION WE CARRY THE LARGEST LINE 
PLUSH PARLOR SUITE, 7 | « i ga 
} which WE KNOW 
of all kinds, Kitchen and Hall Furniture, Desks, Sideboards, Mirrors, Clocks, Cabi. 
CARPETS. 
Tapestry Carpets - 50c. to 81.25 
Body Brussels Carpets 95c. to $1.75 
CLOTHS, NAPIER AND COCOA MATTING, Styles 
Write for Samples and Prices. lar makes, and can satisfaction every time. | 
English Decorated Tea Sets 3.50 up. | Decorated Base Stand Lamps 1.00 up. 
Largest and Best Assortment in the City. 
A 
827 WASHINGTON ST., COR. COMMON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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A Remarkable Volume. 


The volume for 1888 will be, in many respects, superior to any 
that have preceded it, as will be seen by the following partial 





JD SY 


| CURE FITS! 


When I say cure I do not mean merely to stop them 
foratime and then have them return again. Imeana 
radical cure, I have made the disease of FITS, EPIL- 
EPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a life-long study. I 
warrant my remedy to cure the worst cases. Because 
others have failed is no reason for not now_receiving & 
cure. Send at once for a treatise and a Free Bottle 
of my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post Office. 
H. G. ROOT, M. C.,183 Pearl St. New York, 


“CHICHESTER’S ENGLISH.” 
The Original and Only Genuine. 
Safe and always Reliable. Beware of worthless Imitations. 
Indispensable to FARIES.- Ask your Druggist for 
“Chichester’s English” and take no other, or inclose 4c. 
AMt to us for particulars in letter by return m 

A 


(s 
» Chichester Chemical Co. 
NAME PAD Eli’ madison sarare, Philads.. Pa. 
Sold by Dru 
ter’s Engli 


of Middlesex; You are hereby cited to appear at 
a Probate Court,to be held at Cambridge, in said 
County of Middlesex, on the fourth Tuesday of No- 
vember inst., at nine o’clock before noon, to show 
cause, if any "go have, against granting the same. 
And the said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once a week, for three successive weeks, in the 
newspaper called the NEw ENGLAND FARMER, 
printed at Boston, the last publication to be two 
days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this first day of November, in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
seven. J. H. TYLER, Register. 


O'siris.” MIDDLES! OF MASSACHU-= 
Cc 


grange, the deputy for that district. The offi- 
cers are, master, C. H. Burnham; overseer, 
Lyman D. kenison; lecturer, E. B. Rogers, 
steward; Charles Stillings, assistant steward; 
E. J. Crawford, Jr., chaplain; B. R. Kenison, 
treasurer; N. R. Perkins; secretary, Miss 
Hattie E. Hicks; gate keeper, Melvin Davis; 
pomona, Mrs. Clara Crawford; flora, Miss 
Gertie Davis; ceres, Mrs. Jennie S. Burn- 
ham; lady steward, Mrs. E. B. Rogers. 
POMONA GRANGE. 


A movement is on foot to reconstruct eastern 
New Hampshire and Merrimack county Po- 
mona grange, taking a portion of the mem- 
bership of each and adding some new material 
to form Belknap county. While this move is 
being made it seems not only a feasible but 
very desirable to re-organize in Merrimack 
county and plant therein two superior branches, 
taking a part of eastern New Hampshire Po- 
mona, which is now the largest grange in the 
state and form a superior grange in the Merri- 
mack Valley and put the northwestern part of 
the county into another Pomona grange. The 
large Pomona granges with broad jurisdiction 
are cumbersome and do not accomplish the 
work nor create enthusiasm so well as 
smaller ones. A membership of 250 or 300 
scattered over a territory from thirty to fifty 
miles in extent has not been found so desira- 
ble as a membership of half that size which 
can attend the meeting regularly. 


Announcements: 


The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 


the famous English Statesman, will contribute an article, express] 
written for the Companion, on ‘The Future of the English-Speaking 





ata everywhere. Ask for “Chiches- 
sh” Pennyroyal Pills. Take no other. 


THE DANA BICKFORD 
FAMILY KNITTER, 


mia Knits everything required by the 
== household, of any quality, texture 
and weight desired. 
Dana Bickford, Pres’t, 
"95 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
> AGENTS WANTED. 


Races.” 





Six Serial Stories, 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED, WILL BE GIVEN IN 1888, BY 
J. T. Trowbridge, C. A. Stephens, and others. 
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SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE 
URT. To the next of Kin, Creditors, and 
all other persons interested in the Estate of 
JULIA A. WINN, late of Shirley in said County 
deceased, intestate: Whereas, application has 
been made to said Court to grant a letter of 
administration onthe estate of said deceased, to 
ARTHUR H. WELLMAN of Malden, in the Coun- 
ty of Middlesex, you are hereby cited to appear 
at a Probate Court, to be held at Cambridge, in OL . We 

said County of Middlesex, on the fourth Tuesday 1 ie As 
| } 


Eminent Contributors. 
Special Articles of great interest, written for the Companion, will 
appear from the following Authors: 
PROFESSOR TYNDALL, GEN. LORD WOLSELEY, 
JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P., GEN. GEO. CROOK, U.58.A., 
ARCHDEACON FARRAR, LOUISA M. ALCOTT, 
CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG, COL. T. W. HIGGINSON, 


and one hundred other popular writers. 


ENSILAG 


—AND— 


Fodder Cutters, 


Send for our Illustrated ‘atalogue and Treatise 


on Ensilage and Silos. E,W. ROSS & CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U.S.A. 


BRIGGS 
PIANOS, 


Gracefu in 
design. Solid 
in construction 
Matchless in 
tone. Beautiful) 
in finish. In 

4 dorsed by our 
= best artists. 














of November next, at nine o’clock before nvon, i? 
# 


to show cause, if any you have, against granting the Z| fe 
P\y. ss 
led ¥ 
Sj oe. 


Backache, Crick, Rheumatism, Kidney Affec- 
tions, Sore Chest, or pain in any part, local or 
deep-seated, quickly go whena HOP PLASTER 
isapplied. A powerful strengthener, and the 
best porous plaster ever known. Made from 
Burgundy Pitch, Canada Balsam and the vir- 
tues of fresh Hops. Always handy for sudden 
pains and weaknesses. Magic in action. 25c. 
5 for $1.00, everywhere. Mailed for price. 
HOP PLASTER COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


same. 

And the said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once a week, for three successive weeks, in the 
newspaper called the NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 
printed at Boston, the last publication to be two 
days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this thirty-first day of October in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and eightysever, 

J. H. TYLER, Register, 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE 
COURT. To the Heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all 
other persons interested in the estate of SARAH 
J. KIMBALL late of North Reading in said 
County, deceased, Greeti g: Whereas, a_cer- 
tain instrument purporting to be the last will and 
testament of said deceased has been presented to 
said Court, for Probate, by CAROLINE E. KIMBALL 
who prays that letters testamentary may be is- 
eued to her, the executrix therein named, and 
that she may be exempt from giving a surety or 
sureties on her bond pursuant to said will and stat- 
ute; You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, o» the fourth Tuesday of November in- 
stant at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, 
if any you have, against the same. Aad said pe- 
titioner is hereby directed to give public notice 
thereof, by publishiog this citation once a week, 
for three successive weeks, in the newspaper called 
the NEw ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, 
the last publication to be two days, at lea t, before 
said C 7 
Witeess GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, — 
of suid Court, this second day of November in 


d eight hundred and eighty- 
poet aa Ganees J. H. TYLER, Register. 


MMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
OMMON WIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE 
OURT. To the Heirs-at-Law, next of Kin, and 
all other persons interested in the estate of 
SUSANNAH E. BACON, late of Bedford, in said 
county, deceased, Greeting: Whereas, a certain 
instrument urporting to be the last will and testa- 
ment of —? deceased, has been presented to said 
Court, for Probate, by WILLIAM F, Bacon, who 
rays that letters testamentary may be issued to 
fim, the executor therein named, and that he may 
be exempt from giving & surety or sureties on his 
bond pursuant to said will and statute; You are 
hereby cited to appear at & Probate Court, to be 
held at Cambridge in said County of er a 
on the fourth Tuesday of November inst., at nine 
o’clock before noon, to show cause, if any you 
have, against the same. And said petitioner = 
hereb ected to give public notice thevect, y 
publishing this citation once @ week, for ree 
successive weeks, in the newspaper called the = 
ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, the net 

publication to be two days, at least, before 6a 
Court. ; , 
Witnes RGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of eald Cour, uns scoond ay, Nero 
un - . 

year one thousand eight, Nir TYLER, Register. 


Increased in Size. 


Twelve Pages Weekly, instead of eight pages, 
nearly every week during 1888, increasing the size of the paper almost 
one-half, and giving an extraordinary amount and variety of choice 
reading and illustrations, without any advance in the price. 


Creat Variety of Reading. 


Tales of Adventure; Articles of Travel; 
Historical and Scientific Articles; 
Anecdotes; Sketches of 


will be given 
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200 Short Stories; 
Sketches of Eminent Men; 
tooo Short Articles; Bright Sayings; 
Natural History; Poetry. 


Free to Jan. (st. 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS, who send $1.75 now, will receive 
the paper free to Jan, 1st, 1888, and for a full year from 
that date. This offer includes the 
y CHRISTMAS DOUBLE HOLIDAY NUMBER, 
Sample Copies and Colored Announcement and Calendar free. 

Please mention this Paper. 


Catalogues mailed on application. 


Cc. c. BRICCS & CO. 


5 Appleton St., opp. 440 Tremont St. 


es FOR AGENTS. 
>A GOLD MINE Crtdas arene ~ 
& making business ever offered. A GOLDEN 
CQ HARVEST for the Next Three Months, $75 

per month Salary and Expenses to active 

men. No capital required: no peddling. 

Sample case of goods, valuable information, 
~ oe pn ae ie os et DARD 

ust what we say. dress, AN 

SILVER WARE CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
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ubLt WEIGHS 
CROVAL Bote 
~ UT EL) tl 


$100 REWARD! 
TUTTLE’S ELIXIR. 


FOR MAN AND BEAST. 

For colic, spavins, ringbone, 
ae PoP contracted and 
knotted cords, curbs, splint, 
shoe boils, when first started, 
callus of all kinds; will cure in 
seven cases out of ten. Will 
relieve in every case, and will 
guarantee satisfaction oF 
sae | ae sees w= 
8s especial] t or 
Rhematisin, Chelera 
Morbus and Diarrhea. 
Send for circular. 4 Merrimac 
street, Boston, Mass. 


Sold by Druggists and Grocers. 
$5 to $8 a day. Samples worth $1.50 FREE. 


Lines not under the horses feet. Write 
Brewster Safety Rein Holder Co., Holly, Mich. 
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All old and new va- 
rietics GRA PES, 
Extra Quality. W ar- 
ranted true. A soother 
SMALL FRUITS. 
Cheap by mail. De- 
scriptive Catalogue 
Free. Sole owners and 
introducers of the new 


Headquarters and lo t rates for Black Grape, now first offered for sale 
EMPIRE STATE & NIAGARA LA TI OWN 7:3. nussard Co.,Frodonia, N.Y 


——— 


Over eight thousand sold in 1886. Made in a hun- 
dred different sizes and styles, and suited to the re- 
quirements and varying tastes of all families; fitted for 
burning wood, hard or soft coal, and coke. 

Magee Ranges have a world-wide fame, and are uni- 
versally acknowledged to be the best in use. Used by 
all the principal cooking schools throughout the coun- 
try. iss Parloa says: ‘* The Magee fulfills every 
requirement for the most exacting work. Isa quick, 
sure, and even baker, economical with fuel, and | 
always use and recommend it to others as the best 
cooking apparatus.” 

Our motto is, “The best is the Cheapest,” and we 
spare no pains or expense in the production of our 
leading goods. THE MaGrEE RANGES, FURNACES, . 
HEATING AND COOKING STOVES ARE SOLD EVERY- 
WHERE by our agents, and we warrant each one to give 
perfect satisfaction to the buyer. When you need a 
cooking or heating apparatus, don't buy before seeing 
the Magee. 


MACEE FURNACE CO., 
32, 34, 36 & 38 Union St., 
19, 21, 23, 25 & 27 Friend St., 
BOSTON. MASS 











You? Name printed on 50 Mixed Cards, and 100 
Scrap Pictures, 10c. Ray Card Co., Clinton 


ville, Ct. 

SENT FREE To find out what 
’ Fowler & Wells’ Phre- 

nological Journal is like now, send your address on 

a postal card for back number as a sample and book 

list free. Address FOWLER & WELLS Co., 775 

Broadway, New York. 


CARDS, set of Scrap Pictures, 1 checker board, 
& large Sample Book o 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength and wholesomeness. More eco 

than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in com- 
petition with the multitude of low test, short weight 


alum or phosphate powders. Sold in cans. 
ROYAL Bazine POWDER Co., 106 Wall St. N Y. 


Absolutely Harmiess, 
simply stopping the fat-produc- 
ing qualities of food. The sup 
ly being stopped the natural 
orking of the system draws on 
Jat in the system and at once 
reduces weigh:. 


_ CORPUS LEA 
will reduce fat at the rate of 16 
to 15 lbs, per month without in 
any way affecting the generat 
health — 6c. in stamps for circu- 
lars covering testimonials, Ad- 
dress CORPUS LEAN CO., 23876 
Madison Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Hidden Name Cards, & 
agents’ outfit,2c. Capital Card Co., Columbus, O- 











